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0. Introduction 


0.1 Breton 


The speakers of the central Breton refer to their language as by@z0-n®k, which term consists of 
an obsolete cognate of the present-day byet®n ‘Breton’, to which is suffixed an unproductive 
adjectival marker -®k once commonly used to denote languages. Used adjectivally by@zo-n®k 
and byet?n is translated 'Breton' in English, ‘however, the former refers only to the language, 
whilst the latter refers to all other aspects, e.g, 0% po:z bv@zo-n?k ‘a Breton word’, o* 
gyiskam?n byet®n ‘a Breton costume", 


0.2 Location and number of speakers 


The Breton-speaking area is confined to the westernmost part of the peninsula of Brittany, and 
adjoins an homogeneous French-speaking area to the east. There are at present thought to be 
about 400,000 speakers. There has never been a question as to the number of Breton-speakers in 
the periodic official censuses of the French state. 


0.3 Sociolinguistic and contact situation 


In a somewhat similar fashion to English after the Anglo-French conquest, only more so, the 
Breton language existed besides the dominant influence of French for at least 1,000 years, and 
has borrowed a large amount of vocabulary and some other features from that language. 
Nevertheless, up to the 19th century French was only known to an influential minority of the 
population of western Brittany, The advent of universal compulsory education through the 
medium of French in the 1880s initiated a decline in the use of the language that did not become 
strikingly apparent until after the 1939-45 war after which the then preponderant majority of 
bilingual speakers ceased transmitting Breton to their children. This collapse of Breton as the 
language of the hearth can be fairly precisely dated to the period between 1945 and 1960, and 
since 1960 hardly any child in the Breton-speaking area has been brought up in Breton. Those 
younger speakers who do speak the language at home have usually picked it up from conversing 
with their grandparents or other older members of their immediate community. Thus at the turn 
of the 21st century almost all native speakers of Breton are aged 50 years or over. Whilst the 
precise time of the language shift from Breton to French occurred first in urban centres and later 


1 A commoner appellation for the same costume, no doubt, is o* gyiskaman pejz°n ‘a peasant costume’. 
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in isolated rural areas, the dates given above covers the date of the language shift for the 
preponderant part of the rural population of the Breton-speaking area - in Brittany as a whole the 
percentage of the working population involved in agriculture dropped from 50% to 15% between 
1950 and the 1980s. There have, of course, been exceptional cases of retention of Breton 
amongst some families or individuals, though not within any community-sized grouping. 
Concurrent with the catastrophic decline spoken Breton has suffered, there has been a ‘revival’ in 
the prestige of the language, with a growing number of active learners, who often live in urban 
areas and have received higher education. The Breton of these learners and that of the traditional 
rural society give the impression of not having merged, and in many cases it is correct to speak of 
Neo-Breton, a Breton characterised by anti-French purist neologisms built on Celtic roots, whilst 
simultaneously displaying the interference of French in the form of grammatical constructions 
and pronunciations. The remainder of this paper will deal with the traditional Breton of a rural 
area of central Brittany, namely the commune of Plounévézel (B. pon'vel) in the departement of 
Finistére, the writer - though brought up mostly in Wales - being a native-speaker of this dialect. 


0.4 Dialectal situation 


The commune Plounévézel is a small parish lying some 3km to the NW of the regional market 
centre of Carhaix-Plouguer (pop. 8,000). Carhaix and its surrounding area is the geographical 
centre of the whole Breton-speaking area. On grounds of intercomprehension the traditional 
division of Breton into four dialects according to the traditional bishoprics - viz., Léon, Tregor, 
Cornouailles, Vannes - obscures a deeper underlying division of the language into three greater 
dialect areas, as shown in fig.1. The major single feature of the dialect of Vannes is an 
accentuation on the final syllable, whilst the dialect of Léon is often associated with literary 
Breton. The central area between these two geographically marginal dialects covered by the 
bishoprics of Tregor and Cornouailles is characterised by a large swathe of Breton dialects that 
are largely intercomprehensible. This century bilingual speakers who venture into Léon or 
Vannes often report that they have to change to French in order to be understood. 

Whilst general intercomprehension in Breton is hardly a problem with central Breton 
there are lexical and pronunciation differences between each pa-¥®s ‘parish’? which are often 
commented upon by the speakers. Here are some examples for parishes adjacent to Plounévézel : 
glaw 'rain', vaw 'beech' becomes glo: and vo: in the parish of Poullaouen to the NW; buyk 
‘parochial centre’ becomes buh in the parishes of Kergloff and Plouguer to the S; mit®n 'morning' 


2 After the French Revolution the paroisse ‘parish’ officially became known as commune, rural 
conservatism has ensured that in spoken Breton the difference between paroisse and commune is not 
habitually made so that the translation of commune into Breton as kumun is mainly confined to 
dictionaries. 
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fig.1 


Plounévézel 
* Carhaix 


CORNOUAILLES 


is replaced by b@-¥? in the parish of Carnoét to the NE; and bi(d) ‘being’ becomes bud in the 
parish of Trebrivan to the E. Intercomprehension between different areas is often a matter of 
individual attitudes, but there is no doubt that men who travelled around with their work had less 
trouble than married women who, traditionally, lived more sedentary lives. A comment often 
heard is n e ked a¥ mém?z by9zo-n?k ‘it is not the same Breton’, which can be prompted by a 
single word or a solitary feature of pronunciation. This is probably an attitude exacerbated by the 
growing tendency for Breton speakers to speak French to everyone but acquaintances. 


0.5 Typology and historical sketch 


Breton is a fusional language belonging to the Celtic family of the Indo-European phylum, and 
most closely related to Welsh and especially the now defunct Cornish. Its presence on continental 
Europe is the result of the fleeing of a large number of the original inhabitants of Britain before 
the Germanic onslaught of the Sth-6th centuries that later established England as a country. 
Originally established on the peninsula the Bretons managed to annex the western parts of the 
kingdom of France in the 9th century, but the resultant state now contained a large French- 
speaking population, and though the Breton state managed to retain a fluctuating independence 
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until the late 15th century, a process of gallicisation had begun amongst the ruling classes which 
saw Breton enter the Modern era as a peasant vernacular. 

The present-day possibilities of intercomprehension between Breton and Welsh, the 
nearest surviving language, can be loosely compared to that existing at present between English 
and German. 


1. Phonology 


1.1 Consonants 


Listed below in fig.2 are the distinctive consonants - including allophones - of central Breton 


fig.2 
plosive _fricative nasal lateral approximant trill 
labiopalatal q 4 
bilabial p b mm ww 
labiodental fv 
dental td nn | 
alveolar SZ 
postalveolar S3 
palatal c fF ij 
velar k g 0 
uvular xv R 
pharyngeal h 
glottal h 


Stops and fricatives in word final position vary between being voiced or unvoiced according to 
the following sound, e.g., deg el 'ten others’ v. dek ti 'ten houses’ (unvoiced final f s f tend to 
resist voicing). Linguists have resorted to demonstrating this underlying variation by noting ‘ten’ 
as deg-k or deG. The general rules for realising voiced or unvoiced stops and fricatives in final 
position are (v. fig.3) 
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fig.3 


unvoiced final: before a pause, (unvoiced) p, t, k, f, s, f, and h. 


voiced final : before vowels, (voiced) b, d, g, v, Z, 3, and ¥, I, m, n, j, w, 
Variation of final consonant can be illustrated by the word kig-k 'meat' 


(1) _ kik 'meat' 
kik txt ‘lean meat 
kig be-v?n ‘beef 
kig mad 'good meat' 
kig ja:v ‘chicken (meat)' 


Breton orthography tends to note the final consonant according to which variant appears in 
derivatives so that the identical endings of tok ‘hat! and kxyok 'grip' are written (ok and krog 
because of the derivatives tokej?y ‘hats' and kyo-g? ‘gripping’, and jaw®y is written yaouank 
because the derivative show yk, e.g., jawagk®s. This variation due to sandhi before a pause is 
less systematic than certain linguistic descriptions - excepting J.Loth (1897 p.405) - have led 
readers to believe, with long vowels tending to go with voiced finals (e.g., gwa:d ‘blood’, bi:z 
finger’) and short vowels with unvoiced finals (e.g., kwat 'wood', mis ‘month')3, in certain cases 
this variation has led to the emergence of new lexical doublets 

(2) — 0* gwa:z ‘husband Vv. o* gwas ‘an ace (outstanding man)’ 
ma:d 'good' V. mat ‘very’ 


This variation linked to the preceding vowel's length has guided my notation of final stops and 
fricatives before a pause, it is less easy to discern voicedness or unvoicedness in the case of final 
stops and fricatives in polysyllabic words, so in those cases I have arbitrarily decided to note the 
unvoiced variant. Unvoiced fricatives f, s, f and h resist sandhi variation. Since - from the above 
description - there appears to be more than one type of motivation for variation in final 
consonants we are probably witnessing the workings of a change of system in progress in central 
Breton ; more detailed research on this particular subject would be welcome. 

Both final and initial consonants are particularly prone affect each other in central Breton 


(3) pont ‘bridge! + bi-j?n ‘small’ — pom pi-j?n 


3 Before a pause consonants following falling diphthongs such as Vj and Vw seem to go with voiced 
finals, e.g., sejz'7', jewd ‘grass’. 
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hént 'road' + bya:z ‘big’ = hem pya:z ‘main road' 
pemP 'five' + gyef ‘time' > pem kijef 
pot 'lad' + zawd ‘cattle’ > po sowd 'cowherd; electric fence’ 
ta:d ‘father’ + ko:z 'old' > ta ko:z 'grandfather' 
(4) hent 'road' + el 'other' + hénd el ‘otherwise’ 
pemP ‘five! + @:y¥ ‘hour’ > pemb?¥ 'five o'clock’ 


The consonants ¢, J, y, are simply palatalised allophones of k, g, w, when preceding i, y, 
e, €, € (somewhat rarer are the realisations ti and di for t and d). Both palatalised and non- 
palatalised forms are found in the dialect 


(5) ke:y ~ ce:y 'town' 
gins ~ jinu 'mouth' 
a® gy-y?n ~ a¥ jy-y°n ‘the thunder’ 
gyin®s ~ jyin®s ‘wheat! 


The random existence of palatalised consonants in Plounévézel reflects the position of the parish 
in the boundary zone between the south-eastern palatalising dialects and the north-western non- 
palatalising dialects. 

The consonants m, n, J, w, j are found as unvoiced variants of m, n, I, w, j as a result of 
provection caused by a preceding final h (which was earlier 8). The consonants I, w, j, y are also 
unvoiced when a preceding voiced stop or fricative is unvoiced. Contrary to many other regions 
the historical trilled r is not found in central Breton, not even amongst the older speakers, but has 
been replaced by the voiced uvular fricative y similar, but perceptively lighter than the < r > of 
French, to the point of not always being audible (the uvular trill x is occasionally heard, used 
emphatically, e.g., braw ! 'nice '’, instead of the usual byaw 'nice'). 

The suspected original velar fricative x (or possibly uvular fricative x) of earlier Breton is 
no longer found in central Breton (though the uvular fricative x is found as an unvoiced 
allophone of the relatively recent realisation ¥), but seems to have developed into a pharyngeal 
fricative h. This pharyngeal fricative h developed into h in initial and non-stressed syllables, and 
is only found in final and stressed syllables so that h and h can be considered allophones of each 
other. 


(6) hwe-yo ‘bitter’ lit.B. c'hwero 
me hi 'my dog! lit.B. ma c'hi 
maha-j°t ‘injured! lit.B. mac'hagned 
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koh 'shit' lit.B. kaoc'h 
peh?t ‘sin’ lit.B. pecthed 


The literary Breton cluster < rc‘h > is treated exactly as the fricative < c‘h > in central Breton 


(7) maha.d?y 'merchant' lit.B. marc'hadour 
eh 'snow' lit.B. erc’h 
mah°t 'market' lit.B. marc'had 


The velar nasal y is an allophone of n, found before g and k. 
The consonant s is also sometimes realised faintly audible, and sometimes elided, most 


notably in the exclamation ga ! (which is a modification of gast ‘bitch, prostitute’). 


1.2 Vowels 


Listed below in figs.4-5 are the distinct vowels - including allophones - of central Breton 


fig.4 


i y u 
vu 
e Cy (i) 
a 
€ r) 
a 


The vowels in fig.4 are the distinctive realisations of vowels of central Breton. Except for a 
variations of length exist for all vowels, with a short and a long variant - the long variant is 
usually noticeably shorter than the long vowel length of Welsh, though it is sometimes heard 
longer (1984 Timm). The vowel u, the common plural marker, is only found in final unstressed 
syllables and can be considered an allophone of u or o (in traditional songs it can be made to 
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rhyme with 0 or u, so that peno ‘heads’ is found written as either penno or pennou). The vowel a 
tends to close in the direction of e before v, and the ta-vo ~ tae-yo ~ te-vo ‘bull’. 


fig.5 


L 


Diachronically speaking the nasal vowels of fig.5 are nasalised versions of the vowels of fig.4, 


note the lowered quality of ce and € as opposed to @ and e, and the retraction of a as opposed to 
a. The nasalised # - quite similar to € - is restricted to recent loans from French, e.g., ba ‘well’ 
(F. ben), ba'sz ‘basin’ (F. bassin). 


1,3 Diphthongs 


There exist a large number of diphthongs, those with w : iw, uw, ew, ew, Ew, dw, aw, aw, and 
those with j : ij, yj, uj, ej, Ej, (dj, cj, 0(:)j, aj, a(:)j, aj. A number of diphthongs result from the 
loss of a medial consonant, as can be seen when comparing orthographical forms with 
realisations, e.g., heni hej 'one', bannac’h bat 'a drop’, peuri p@:j ‘grazing’, erru ew ‘arriving’, doz 
vi do;j ‘laying (an egg)’. 


1.4 Accentuation and vowel neutralisation 


As most dialects of Breton, central Breton is generally accentuated on the penultimate syllable 
(in the transcription conventions of this study the penultimate accentuation is taken as given and 
the accent symbol [ ] will not be noted unless it falls on the ultimate syllable). Both stress and 
tone accents fall on the penultimate syllable, with the result that in polysyllabic words the vowel 
of the final syllable is neutralised as a faint 9, and even wholly elided, comparison with the 
spelling clearly shows this feature, kaled ka-l°t 'hard', /edan le-d®n ‘wide’, ofc/ ot? ‘hotel’, beris 
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bet?s 'stupid thing', bara ba-y? ‘bread’, buez by-? ‘life'4. A large number of disyllabic words come 
to be treated as monosyllables, e.g., bal 'broom', on®n ‘onions’, fent®s ‘funny’ are found 
reduced as ba:I ~ ba:n, o:p, and fens. Reduction of the final syllable means that words originally 
consisting of three syllables tend to sound as if accentuated on the final syllable, e.g., tn. 
yas'tyen F, Rostrenen, and a'man ‘butter’, f.pn. ka'tel, originally amanenn, and Katelin (E. 
Catherine) in earlier forms of Breton. Other words which are accented finally, either because 
they were originally composed of two separate words, e.g., gyef'el ‘formerly’, dys'ty 
‘straightaway’, or because they are loans from French, e.g., fo'to photograph’, ga'to 'cake'. There 
is a tendency amongst younger speakers for recent loans from French to realign their 
pronunciation according to contemporary French (o'to ‘car’, bo'zu:¥ 'good-day, hello’, pe-n'ty:» 
‘paint'), though the older generations have a bretonised pronunciation (oto, bo-3?¥, pe-nt®¥). 

Some significant suffixes such as the plural marker -v, and a number of personal suffixes 
of verbal forms are not affected by vowel neutralisation. 

The original unneutralised vowel is restored when the addition of a suffix places stress on 
the erstwhile final syllable 7 


(8) lapus?t ‘birds’ (lap?s) 
betisu 'stupid things' (bet?s) 
kalet*h ‘harder' (Ka-I*t) 


In a very few cases the restored vowel is not historically appropriate 
(9) — ledon?h 'wider', ledond®¥ ‘width’ (le-d®n ‘wide’, orthographically /edan) 


The scarcity of such false restorations argue for a relatively late date for vowel neutralisation. It 
seems possible that vowel neutralisation was established in central Breton by the mid-18th 
century, since Le Pelletier (1752 p.13) did refer to a marked 'sing-song' quality to the speech of 
Cornouaille, which included central Breton 
"... de plus ils semblent chanter en parlant : leurs accents sont fréquents, et ils 
élevent et baissent la voix, comme si leurs mots étoient notés :" 


(10) — asj ‘wind! avejo ‘winds’ 
awl 'apple' —_ava-lu 'apples' 
gal ‘pocket! — gadili 'pockets' 
ne 'new' neve so ‘recently (lit. newly is)’ 


4 Other studies of central Breton underestimate vowel neutralisation, viz. Favereau (1984), Timm (1984). 
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A small number of words do not appear to have vowel neutralisation, e.g., kijown ‘bucket’, a-vy 
‘liver’, and in traditional songs vowel neutralisation is never found in words that rhyme, (though it 
can sometimes be found within the line itself) 


(11) an de el me wa bed ba pay'don kalo'veg 'the other day I went to Collorec festival’ 
me ma gye'led ma me'styes, way ska'je:y ay ve-'yed 'I saw my mistress, on the steps 
of the cemetery’ 


In two lines of song we find no final neutralised as the six polysyllabic words are realised with 
final stress. In spoken central Breton the same words are all realised with the final vowel 
neutralised, e.g., payd®n, tn. kolay®k, gyel*t, mesty?s, skaj?y, be-yt. 


1.5 Orthography 


The orthography of Breton is notoriously fragmented. Before 1941 there were two main 
orthographies : one for north-western Breton, called KLT:; and one for the Vannetais dialects. 
Attempts at unification of these two orthographies and improvement of the notation has resulted 
in an increase in orthographic schools, most noteworthy are the orthography of 1941 
(characterised by the grapheme < zh >), that of 1954 (characterised by < A > for fh), and that of 
1976 (characterised by < ss > for s). Notwithstanding the plethora of 20th century orthographies 
most written Breton displays a strong north-western bias, and is consequently that more difficult 
to acquire by the mass of non-literate speakers of central Breton who received no official 
schooling in Breton. Up to the 1939-45 war speakers of central Breton were fairly accustomed to 
hear north-western features in the Breton of priests, the majority of whom came from Léon. The 
amount of literary or Léon Breton that filtered its way into central Breton appears to have been 
minimal, these two examples of misunderstanding of north-western Breton might prove 
enlightening. 


(12) malas ‘curse’ understood as ma last 'my tail' (fig. ‘penis) 
e'vel 3yst 'of course’ understood as e-v? 3ist ‘drinking cider’ 


The first example was uttered by an imprecating priest from Léon, to the general amusement of 
his central Breton congregation, and demonstrates the importance of vowel neutralisation in 
central Breton where ‘curse’ is realised mal®s. The second example said by a Breton learner asked 
by a central Breton speaker whether he would accept an aperitif, shows that even such a common 
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north-western Breton phrase was unknown to the speaker (the husband, a milk lorry driver, more 
acquainted with other dialects of Breton, had understood the learner, but enjoyed witnessing the 
misunderstanding), 

As with most Breton dialects central Breton is characterised by the loss of historical = 
(originally 6) in medial and final positions, e.g., divezad dive-*d ~ di've:d ‘late’, badeziant 
badej?n ‘baptism’, mezo mew ‘drunk', ur vezenn o¥ ven ‘a tree', un digarez on diga-y? ‘an 
excuse’, ruz vy 'ted'. The unvoicing of an initial z to s following a word ending in a vowel usually 
betrays an elided historical = in final position, e.g., ur bloaz zo o¥ bla so 'a year ago', neves zo 
neve so 'recently', dez sul de sy:| ‘Sunday’, 


2. Morphology 


2.1 Morphophonology 


As with other Celtic languages Breton is characterised by mutation of initial consonants of words 
governed by grammatical considerations, so that ‘leg’ is ga:v, but ‘his leg’ is i ha:y, and ‘your leg! 
is o ka:y. In Breton these mutations are traditionally grouped into four separate classes, viz., i) 
lenition, ii) spirantisation, iii) provection, iv) mixed (Jenition and provection), see fig.6. 


Mutation of initial consonant clusters also leads to the modification of the second part of the 
cluster - viz., x¥ ~ ¥, ] ~ 1, w ~ w - according to whether the mutation leads to voicing or 
unvoicing of the initial consonant 


(13) _ tya 'thing' = on dya 'something' 
by¢:y 'brother' = © px¢:y ‘your (PI) brother’ 
klask 'searching' + de glask ‘to search' 
gwa:z ‘husband! > 0 kwa:z ‘your (P1) husband' 


Of the different mutations, lenition has the largest number of triggers, and is especially 
associated with feminine nouns. 


(14) av vam ‘the mother’ mam (f.) 'mother' 
de di 'your (Sg) house' ti ‘house' 
i v¥@:y ‘his brother' by@:¥ ‘brother’ 


5 The word sul ‘Sunday' is realised zy:l in central Breton (before the names of weekdays literary Breton 
usually writes di rather dez). 
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de vel*t 'to see! gyel°t 'secing' 


ndy¥ zi-b? ‘whilst eating 


di-b? ‘eating’ 
fig.6 


lenition spirantisation provection 


@2ereeoauss 

Peak b db & & hb fb og 4d. 
<2¢<<N=RoeoTane 

<@]— 253 —-xe#w~ne tee 

i Yoel dk ob We Be a Gk Ee Lob 
Ses SS RO RT ee 

<e es 3 -4unn-<8S9 5 c020 


rent os SRS vn ees ec ec eS 


e+hee dS SPeLESLALLAL EA 


Spirantisation has the next largest number of triggers, following the numerals tyi 'three', pe:y 
‘four’, naw ‘nine’, and the possessive determiners me (-m) ‘my’, i ‘her’, om ‘our’, o ‘their'7. 
However, the spirantisation as shown above is only found in fossilised phrases or in songs, as it 
has been mainly replaced by lenition : thus a song will tend to have me ven, whilst spoken 
central Breton will tend to have me ben 'my head' (the common spoken expression me za:d 'my 
father’ can be explained as a fossilised phrase). Because of the replacement of spirantisation by 
lenition the prepositional forms daw ‘to him' and dej ‘to her' are commonly added to i da:d in 
order to distinguish the meanings ‘his father’ from ‘her father’. Strictly speaking spirantisation has 
not simply been replaced by lenition, as only the initial consonants k, t, p are affected, thus tyi 
ben 'three heads’ shows lenition, but tyi ma:b 'three sons' does not - nevertheless there are 


6 Some examples of gy- do not become become x- but vy-, e.g., gyek ‘wife’, gvi-j?n ‘toot’ become 
respectively become o* vyek and 0* vri-j°n : this is because the initial consonant cluster in these words 
has simplified from an original *qyvek and *gyyi-j?n. 

7 Additionally, i ‘her’ adds h to words beginning with vowels or sonorants, e.g., i hawl ‘her apple’ (awl), i 
hlewy ‘her book' (lew), i hna-do ‘her needle' (na-do), i hmam ‘her mother’ (mam), i yast?l ‘her rake’ 
(vast?l) - for an explanation of the last example, see note 11. 
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pointers that the words that trigger spirantisation are evolving to become simply words that 
trigger lenition, e.g., pe:y ze:n ‘four men’ heard recently from a middle-aged speaker. 

Of the two remaining classes of mutations the mixed mutation is solely triggered by the 
particle written o/oh which precedes verbnouns, whilst provection is only triggered by the 
possessive determiner o ‘your (P1)' and the dependent possessive determiner written ‘h (neither 
o/oh nor ‘h are realised in contemporary speech though their existence is confirmed by the 
surviving mutation, e.g., mon ti-b® 'l am eating’, with di-b® ‘eating’, and di kyek ‘to your (Sg) 
wife', with gyek). 

Orthographic < gw- > is realised gw- if the vowel is a central or back vowel such as a or 
G, but gy- if preceding a front vowel such as i or e. The mutation of gw- results in w or w, while 


the mutation of gy results in v or f 


(15) da vi-? 'to sew’ mon fi-? 'I am sewing’ Vn gyi-? 'sewing' 
da veyz? 'to sell! mon feyz? 'I am selling’ Vn gyevz? 'selling' 
but 


da wask? 'to press’ mon wask? 'l am pressing’ Vn gwask? ‘pressing! 


An obsolete mutation - once common after the articles - is nasalisation of d, this is only 
preserved in an no:¥ 'the door’ (do:¥ ‘door'), and fossilised in the phrase an né:n ‘one’ (see 2.21), 


2.2 Noun morphology 


Nouns have no cases in Breton, though they can be marked for number and gender. 


2.3 Number 


The commonest distinction of number in Breton is between the singular and the plural, the 
unmarked form generally being the singular, but sometimes the plural 


(16) Sg pen ‘head’ PI penu ‘heads' Pl suffix -o 
Sg gye-v°n 'glass' —- Pl gye: ‘glasses’ Sg suffix -®n 


In a number of cases both the singular and plural forms are marked with suffixes 


(17) Sg gvi-j?n 'root' Pl gyi-jo ‘roots’ 
Sg steye-d°n ‘star’ PI ste-yt ‘stars’ 
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and it is not uncommon to see the plural suffix -u added to the singular marker -?n 


(18) Sgene-z?n'island' PI enezenu ‘islands! 
Sg konta-d®n ‘story’ Pl kontadeno ‘stories’ 


As in the other Brittonic languages there are a great variety of plural markers, the commonest, by 
far is -v, followed by -ej®v, -*t, -j?n, -j®¥v, -i, and finally by a small number of rare suffixes. 

It has been estimated (1984 Favereau) that the suffix -u (along with its variants -ju, -3u, 
-fo) makes up 55% of plurals suffixes in central Breton. The variant -ju has led to the 
palatalisation of the final stops -d, -t, -p, as well as -z 


(19) pord 'pot' Pl po-3u 
hent'road' —- Pl he-fu 
timP 'stamp' Pl timfu 
po:z'word' PI po-3u 


The original reason for variation between the forms -u and -ju is diachronic, but their present 
distribution shows a tendency to be associated with specific vowels and consonants (1984 
Favereau). 

The plural marker -ej?v is in origin a compound composed of the plural -u (or rather its 
Middle Breton predecessor -ow8) followed by the plural -j?v. Some words take both plural 
markers -v and -ej° 7, ¢.g., paxku and pavkej°y (paxk 'field’), if there is a difference in meaning 
between the two plural forms, as is sometimes advanced, it is no longer effective (payxko being 
found in place-names, and in the fossilised phrase dv@s payku ‘across fields', whilst paykej?y is 
the usual spoken plural). 

The plural -°t generally refers to animates, e.g., kamava-d°t (kama-y¥°t 'friend’), djowl?t 
(djowl 'devil’), italja-nt (itali.j?n 'Italian’), s¢-ve-z°t (s@-¥?s 'nun'), go-*t (go mole’). Even if the 
noun referring to a feminine type does not end with -®s, there is a tendency to have a compound 
plural in -e-z®t composed of the feminine suffix -®s and the plural -®t, e.g., hwave-2°t (hwa:y 
‘sister'), ityone-z°t (i'tyo:n ‘lady'). The plural -j?n (along with its variant -39n) refers to groups of 
people, e.g., kige-vj?n (ki-g?v ‘butcher'), devezu-yj?n (dive-3°¥ 'labourer'). The form -j?n 
palatalises a preceding z to -3®n so that we get miti-3?n (mat?s ‘maid'), and aygli-3?n ‘English 


8 The form -aw is commonly found in dialects some distance to the east of Carhaix, and its sporadic 
appearance in a number of traditional songs west of Carhaix, e.g., ty@'30w ‘threshold’, rather than the 
usual tx@-3u, to rhyme with gow ‘lie’, is either a survival from Middle Breton, or imitates dialects of 
eastern Breton for the sake of rhyme. 
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people’, and it also leads to the elision of a preceding -g, e.g., amezej?n (Gme-z?k 'neighbour), 
belej?n (be-1?k 'priest’), 

The plural marker -'*y (also with a palatalised variant -3°¥) often causes affection of the 
preceding vowel, e.g., ki-3®v (Ka:z 'cat'), zi-j?v (zah 'sack'), giv3°v (gays ‘hedge'), vej?v (voh 
rock’), gej°v (gow ‘lie'). The plural marker -i also causes affection of the preceding vowel, e.g., 
bokidi (bok*t 'bunch’), kutili (kut®I 'knife'), blejdi (blej ‘wolf’. 

Finally a number of rare plural markers are found in gya-g® (gvek 'wife'), ge-d?n (gat 
‘hare'), ke-vnt (kay ‘relative'), byg-d®y (by¢:y¥ 'brother’), biw? (bé:h 'cow), dove-30 (do:y 
'door'), and suppletive plurals are faf (ki dog’), ke-z®k (30 ‘horse’), tyt (dé:n 'person’). 


Comparison with literary Breton and other dialects show some of the lesser used plural markers 
being supplanted by -®t, and -j?n 


fig.7 
Pl of central Breton PI of literary Breton 
ta-yo ‘bull’ tavo.*t tivvi 
e:l ‘angel’ e-]°t e-19(s) 
lu-w®n ‘fox’ luayn°t leyn 
le:y 'robber’ le-yj?n le-y?n 


A small set of plurals are formed through internal affection, e.g., dent (dant ‘tooth'), esk°n 
(ask?n ‘bone'), gewy (gawy ‘goat'), mejn (min 'stone’), tyejd (tywa:d foot’). 


With a small number of animals and plants the singular is distinguished from the plural by the 
addition of pen (this is an archaic construction, which has parallels in Irish and an early Welsh 


poem) 


(20)  dé-v®t 'sheep' 
jizy ‘hens’ 
moh 'pigs' 
6:n ‘onions’ 
sala-d°n ‘lettuce’ 


o* pende-v*t 'a sheep' 
o* pen'ji:y 

o* pe'moh ‘a pig’ 

o* pen'o;p ‘an onion! 

o* pensala-d®n ‘a lettuce! 


The addition of pez 'piece' expresses the singular in a similar way to pen with inanimate objects 


9 The word zawd which is the plural of 'cow' in many other dialects of Breton means ‘cattle! in central 


Breton. 
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(21) moxp ‘furniture' o* pez mexp ‘a piece of furniture’ 


A dual form with dow (f. diw) is found for symmetric body parts 


(22)  sku-w®n ‘ear’ disku-wn ‘ears’ 
la-g°t ‘eye’ dowla-g*t ‘eyes! 
skwa 'shoulder' diwskwa ‘shoulders’ 
byeh ‘arm' diwvyeh 'arms' 
davn ‘hand' dow?n 'hands' 
ga: ‘leg! diw'ha:y 'legs'!0 
ask? I 'wing’ diw'ask®I 'wings' 


Theoretically these dual forms contrast with plurals such as skwaynju, brehju, doynju, etc., 
though, as can be appreciated, the need for real plural forms is not that great. A dual form as 
opposed to a plural form is also evidenced with 


(23)  o* vot®s ‘a shoe' o* ye vutu ‘a pair of shoes' _butej? 'shoes' 


2.4 Gender and articles 


Breton has two grammatical genders, masculine and feminine, which effect the way in 
which words mutate. Generally the masculine gender does not trigger mutation!!, whilst the 
feminine gender can be determined by, either, i) lenition of a following adjective, or, ii) lenition 
following an article, e.g., 


(24) an ti bi-j?n 'the small house’ ti ‘house’ (m.) 
on do: vi-j?n ‘a small table’ to: 'table' (f.) 


the plural form of feminine nouns is not lenited by the definite article nor does it trigger lenition 


10 Commoner for ‘legs’ is divif?¥ which is a dual form of esker ‘leg’, a word not found in the singular in 
central Breton. 

11 The systematic spirantisation of k to h after the articles, e.g., a® hi ‘the dog’, o* hi ‘a dog! (ki 'dog’) is 
not considered a grammatical mutation as t and p remain unaffected by the articles (because of the IPA 
notation we have chosen, we must note that kw- and kx- respectively become w- and x-, e.g., kwat 
‘wood' > a¥ wat, kyaw ‘nuts’ > a¥ yaw). 

A restricted category of plurals referring to occupation or condition of men shows lenition after the 
definite article, e.g., poty?t 'lads' > a¥ boty®t; bigwa-l? ‘children’ > a* vigwa-l?, though the common 
ta-du 'fathers' and ma-bu 'sons' do not show this lenition. 
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(25) an to-ju bi-j?n ‘the small tables’ 


There are a number of exceptions to the rules given above, certain words are masculine or 
feminine according to context. The words plah ‘girl’ and tya ‘thing’ - both commonly heard - 
simultaneously display characteristics of both masculine and feminine nouns 


(26) a® plah vi-j?n 'the small girl’ 
on dya bi-j?n ‘a small thing! 


In central Breton the consonants d and g tend to resist lenition - though this is only a tendency. In 
all Breton dialects the -n of the articles prevents lenition of feminine nouns beginning with 


homorganic d- 
(27) an dime-z®1 gwant 'the pretty young lady’ 


but other examples such as ve dy ‘black ones' rather than ve zy reflect influences of dialects of 
Tregor to the north where d is resistant to lenition under any circumstances. 


The workings of lenition on the consonants k, t, p > g, d, b are overridden by provection in the 


case of feminine words ending with a stop 


(28) a® plah ko:z 'the old woman! 
ma zy ko:z 'my grandparents’ (tyt 'parents') 
an il®s ke:y 'the beautiful church’ 
a® vot®s kwat 'the wooden shoe’ _— (bots 'shoe’) 


A feminine suffix which is added to nouns that refer to a masculine occupation or condition is 


the marker -®s 


(29)  zant?s ‘female saint’ (zant 'saint') 
o* bejzant?s 'a peasant woman’ (pejz?n 'peasant’) 


Sometimes -®s is found when it is strictly surplus to requirement, e.g., niz®s 'niece' (MB. riz), 
s¢-¥?s ‘nun! (F. sur 'sister'), kinte-r?s ‘female cousin’ (kinit®¥ is also found in Plounévézel). 
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2.5 Articles 
There are two articles in Breton the definite article an/a¥ (often reduced to an/a*) and the 
indefinite article on ~ on/o*. The variant of the articles with -n is found before vowels and the 
homorganic consonants n, d, t. The initial h in words such as haw ‘summer’, are elided following 
the articles 


(30) an+ haw = an aw 


The variant of the articles with -¥ is found before all other consonants, including the h- which is 
the result of the mutation of k- or g- 


(31) a® +ki + a” hi 'the dog’ 
a¥ + gary 4 a* har ‘the leg’ 


The an form is found before w- when this w- represents an historical o, e.g., an wa:d 'the age’, an 
wa:n 'the lamb!, an wa:b 'the sky' (lit.B. oad, oan, oabl), however the a¥ form is found with a¥ 
wa:z 'the stream’, a¥ wen ‘the race', a¥ wet®y 'the carriage’ as these precede lenition of g- (lit.B. 


goaz, goenn, goetur). 


Like French the indefinite article on/o*® is not used with the verb bi 'being' when the subject 
represents a profession or an individual's status 


(32) hem? zo ki-g?¥ ‘he is a butcher’ 
ma mam wa mat?s 'my mother was a maid’ 


unless there is the addition of an adjective to the subject. 


(33) hem? zo o° hi-g?y¥ ma:d ‘he is a good butcher' 


2.6 Derivation 
Derivational suffixes which adjust the meaning of a noun are 


(34) _ -(j)?t '-ful’, as in payk?°t ‘fieldful' (payk), bolen®t 'bowlful' (bo-v?n), Iwaj?t 'spoonful’ 
(Iwa). 
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-(v)?s indicates content of time, e.g., de-v?s ‘day’ (de ‘day'), zyn®s 'week' (zyn 'week'), 
no-29s 'night' (no:z 'night’). 

-9¥ (lit. Breton -er) indicates an agent's name, ki-g®¥ ‘butcher’ (kik 'meat'). 

-®¥ (lit. Breton -our) indicates an agent's name, maha-d®y 'merchant' (mah®t 'market’)!2. 

-a-d°n indicates a single unrepeated action; o¥ vela-d®n ‘a visit' (gyel- 'see'), o¥ 
gonta-d?n ‘a tale' (kont- 'relate’). 

-a-d®k indicates an action done by many people, o* faya-dk 'a carting’ (fa-v- 'cart’), 
o* laha-d?k 'a slaughter’ (lah- kill’). 


The diminutive/affective marker -®k -ig so common in other dialects of Breton is not productive 
in central Breton which says on tam bi-j?n ‘a little bit' rather than un tammig of literary Breton. 


In central Breton this suffix is only found fossilised in a number of words, e.g., barbe-I?k 
‘butterfly', dusta-d®k ‘slow’, o¥ pena-d?k ‘a while’. 


2.7 Adjectival nouns 
Nouns can sometimes act as adjectives 


(35) o* Ilwa gwat 'a wooden spoon’ 


2.8 Negation 

For the negative particles ne, ke(t) (see 2.27). 

Nouns can be emphatically negated by the negative adjective (e')bet ‘at all’, e.g., 

(36) 1 @-s (ke) bank bed ba ke: 'there is no bank in town' 

The post-positioned negative verbal particle ke(d) can be dispensed with when (e')bet is also 
present in the same sentence, and is quite usually not found in a phrase such as n 9:z dé:n e'bed 


am? 'there is nobody here'. 


The ‘nothing’ is most commonly conveyed by man (e')bet (lit. ‘spot!3 at all'), but sometimes by 


ni'tya (lit. 'no thing’). 


12 The two suffixes -*¥ are distinguishable in derivatives such as plurals, ¢.g., kigevj?n v. mahaduyj°n. 
13 cf. W. man 'spot', the term man has no independent existence meaning 'spot' in Breton. 
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The negative conjunction na/nag ‘nor’ is the opposite of a/ag ‘and’ 


(37) ma me na te 'nor me nor you (Sg)' 
na hew nag i hwa:y 'nor he nor his sister’ 


and the negative particle paz 'not' 


(38) paz an ti ze, me n gj el ‘not that house, but the other’ 


2.9 Adjectives 


Except for the effects of mutation adjectives are invariable in form except in the inflected 
comparative and superlative forms. They nearly always follow the noun they describe 


(39) on ti ko:z ‘an old house! 
on ti bra:z ‘a big house' 


except for a small number of exceptions 
(40) on tam ti'a little/non-descript house’ 
o* pez mel ti ‘an enormous house’ 


pok®s plah 'poor woman’ 


The adjective ko:z ‘old' can precede the noun, though usually only serving in a pejorative sense or 


intensifier of the following adjective 


(41)  o* hoss ti 'a (worthless) house’ 
o* hos ti diva-lo ‘a bloody ugly house! 


2.10 Adjective morphology 


The comparative and superlative forms of adjectives are inflected as -*h ‘-er' and -a '-est’ 
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fig.8 


adjective comparative superlative 


pel ‘far’ pel?h ‘further’ a® pela ‘the furthest’ 


And whilst it is not unusual to replace the suffixes by a periphrastic construction involving my?h 
‘more’ and a¥ myja ‘the most' - more markedly with adjectives of more than one syllable, e.g., 
my?h taj®s 'grumblier' - even relatively recent loans from French such as komplik°t 
‘complicated’ and impaxt?n ‘important’ are usually found conjugated, e.g., kompliket*h 'more 
complicated’, an impovtanta 'the most important’. The vitality of the suffixes is demonstrated by 
mahmat?h ‘cheaper’ a¥ mahmata 'the cheapest’ (mah®d'macd 'cheap’). 

The suffixes -*h and -a unvoice the final consonants of adjectives 


fig.9 


gle:b ‘wet’ glep*h ‘wetter’ a glepa ‘the wettest’ 
ka-It ‘hard’ kalet*h ‘harder’ a® haleta ‘the hardest 
dusta-d°k ‘slow' dustadik*h ‘slower an dustadika ‘the slowest! 
ko:z ‘old’ kos*h ‘older’ a* hosa ‘the oldest! 


Three adjectives display irregular comparative and superlative forms 
fig.10 


adjective comparative superlative 
kalz ‘many' my?h|4 ‘more’ a? myja ‘the most’ 


val ~ fal ‘bad’ gwas*h ‘worse! a® gwasa ‘the worst' 


ma:d ‘good! gyel?h ‘better’ a*® gyela 'the best' 


An archaic form of the comparative of ma:d is found in the fossilised phrase gyel a ze ‘all the 
better' (lit. ‘better that’). 


14 The comparative hiv®h (the comparative form of hi:y 'long’) is invariably used for more following gut 
‘knowing’, e.g., ma ps hwand de hut hiv?h ‘if you (Pl) want to know more' (lit. ‘longer’). 
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2.11 Derivation 


Contrary to adjectives in general the superlative is usually placed before rather than following the 


AOL Adjectives can be derived from nouns or verbs by the addition of a variety of suffixes 


(42) a® gwasa tya 'the worst thing’ (48) -?s (lit. Breton -uz). fent®s ‘funny’ (fent 'fun'), spont?s ‘scary’ (spont 'fright’), 
a¥ henta gyef 'the first time’ skyji-2°s 'tiring' (skyji:z 'tired’). 


a® zota dén ma gyelt 'the stupidest man I saw’ ams (lit. Breton -ouz). taps ‘grumbly’, pik®s 'bleary’ 

-ap kxe-dap ‘credible’ (kye-d- 'believe'), kompxé-nap ‘comprehensible’ 
though not in all cases (kom'pxe-n- ‘understand’). 

-%k (lit. Breton -eg). mep?k 'stony' (men 'stones'), ginaw?k 'stupid' (ginv 
(43) a¥ vef di'vew!5 'the last time' (lit. 'the time last') mouth’). 

-9k (lit. Breton -ig). awen®k ‘frightened’ (awn 'fright’). 
When comparing the comparative of adjectives is followed by the preposition vid ‘than’ “I zant*I ‘saintly’ (zant 'saint’). 

-t The past participle, e.g., li-v®t ‘painted! (liw ‘colour, paint’) 


(44)  bras®h vid i gwa:z ‘taller than her husband’ 


héz zo kos?h vid?n ‘he is older than me! Abstract nouns can be created from adjectives or verbs by the addition of a variety of markers. 


The commonest or more productive markers of nominalisation are given in (49) 


When comparing, the equative of adjectives is conveyed by a phrase ken ... a'as ... as 


(49) -a-d?y pliza-d?y 'pleasure' (pli3z- 'please'), lueda-d®?¥ ‘mould’ (lued- ‘moulden’), 

(45) ken bya:z a te 'as tall as you'!® skyba-d?¥ 'sweepings' (skyb- ‘brush’). 

-af meskaf ‘mixture! (mesk- 'mix'), evaf ‘drink' (ev- 'drink’), in plural use 
Again there are a number of irregular forms of the equative yestafo ‘remains’, sotafu 'stupid things’, skolafu ‘schools’. 

-d?¥ hy-(v)eld®¥ ‘height' (hy-*I high’), jwajyst®v ‘joy' (3waj®s ‘joyful'). 
(46) ky kulz ‘as good’ (ma:d 'good’) -i-3?n sklevi-3?n ‘brightness' (sklezy 'bright’), teveli-3?n 'darkness' (té-v?l 'dark’). 

kém?n ‘as many ~ much! (kalz ‘many’) -o-ni dryjo-ni 'grease' (dry 'greasy’). 

-ent?y brasent? + 'size! (bva:z ‘big'), skyizent?y ‘tiredness’ (skyji:z 'tired’). 

The exclamative of adjectives is conveyed by pe'gén ‘how’ -0-d?n sklabio-d°n 'mess' (skla-b? 'scatttered'), kasklo-d®n ‘saucepan’ (from F. 
casserole). 

(47) _ pe'gen kwand gj ‘isn't she pretty 7’ (lit. 'how pretty is she’) Other markers of nominalisation are no longer productive, e.g, diskady-¥s ‘education’ (desk- 


‘learn'), gyiskam®n ‘costume’ (gyisk- ‘dress, clothe'), evyst®t ‘happiness' (e-y?s ‘happy'), jeh®t 
‘health’ (jah 'healthy’), zeh®y ‘drought’ (zeh 'dry'), penvidi-g®s 'riches' (penvi-d?k 'rich'), vyyn®s 


‘wisdom! (vy:¥ ‘wise’), jowank®s 'youth' (jaw®y 'young'), meventi 'drunkeness' (mew ‘drunk'), 


15 The irregular form of di'vew ‘last’ is due to the loss of syllabicity of the final vowel (see 121), which tie-g®s ‘household’ (ti 'house'), zante-I°s 'sainthood' (zant '‘saint’), fayse-y?s 'jesting' (faxs- joke’). 
shows the now neutralised vowel a of the superlative suffix to have been o at one time, i.¢., central 
Breton had divezo rather than lit.B. diveza. 

16 The meaning of bya:z is generally ‘big’, but when applied to people usually means ‘tall’, 'big' being 
te-v°p (F. terrible) when referring to people. 
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The irregular he:d ‘length! (hi:¥ ‘long’) is about the only abstract noun which is not a derivative of 
the adjective. 


There are also a number of prefixes that modify adjectives 
(50) — di(z)- ‘un-' di-j?s ‘difficult’ (e:z 'easy'), dishé.y?] ‘dissimilar’ (he-v?l 'similar'). 


pg:z- ‘quite’ pgs tast ‘quite near’, po-z jaw®n ‘quite young’. 
mo:y-‘half-'  movli-vt ‘pale’ (lit. half-coloured'), moxgusk°t ‘napping’ (it. 'half-asleep’). 


2.12 Nominalised adjectives 


Adjectives are sometimes - though rarely - found as nouns 


(51) 0* pawy'a poor man’ (powy 'poor') 
a® gyi:y ‘the law’ (gyi: true’) 
2.13 Colours 


The colours of Celtic origin in Breton are dy ‘black’, gyen ‘white’, lu-wt ‘grey’, gla:z 'grue’, vy 
‘red’, me-¥?n ‘yellow’, yel ‘brown’, with gye:y ‘green’ a loan from Latin. Those colour terms 
loaned from French are gvis 'grey', vus brown’, ¥o:z ‘pink’, vio-I*t ‘purple’, o'ya3 ‘orange’. 

The doublets for 'grey' and ‘brown! are divided respectively between Celtic terms (lu-w°t, 
yel) and loans from French (gvis, vus). The terms of Celtic origin now have their usage restricted 
to describing the colour of animals, e.g., o* hi lu-w°t 'a grey dog’, o¥ ga-z9g yel 'a bay (brown) 
mare’, while gyis and yus can be generally applied - including the colour of animals. As in other 
Celtic languages the term gla:z is more correctly translated as 'grue', which includes 'grey’, ‘blue’ 
and ‘green' on the spectrum. Thus when gla:z is applied to wa:b ‘sky’ it is to be translated into 
English as ‘blue’, but when applied to jewd ‘grass’, deju ‘leaves’ it is to be translated as ‘green’, and 
when applied to ka-z?k 'mare' it is to be translated as ‘grey’. | am unsure as to when to use gye:¥ 
'green' as opposed to gla:z - though in books describing Breton it is commonly said to refer to the 
‘green’ of artificial origin as opposed to the greenery of nature. 
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2.14 Demonstrative particles 


There are two principal degrees of demonstrative particle, viz., me 'this', ze ~ ta 'that', these are 
placed immediately following a definite noun 


(52) an ti me ‘this house’ 
a® plah se 'that woman’, an de:n ta ‘that man’ 


If the noun is followed by an adjective - or even many adjectives - the demonstrative particle is 
placed following the adjective 


(53) an ti bi-j?n me 'this small house’ 
a*® gwe-l? byais se ‘that big bed’ 
a® ha:z bi-j?n byaw ze ‘that pretty little cat' 


Whilst the demonstrative particle is usually separately accentuated, it is compounded with a 
number of commonly used words, e.g., a¥ says? ‘that sort’ (saxt 'sort'), a¥ vem? 'this time! (gyef 
‘time'), kejsa 'in the meantime' (kejt 'while'), byam® 'now' (containing the obsolete pred 'time’). 


(54) (an) dyam? 'this', (an) dvaz? ~ (an) drah? 'that' (ta 'thing’) 
(a¥) mom? 'this manner’, (a¥) mos? 'that manner’ (mo:d 'manner’) 
gim? 'this manner’, gis® 'that manner’ (gis 'manner') 
kemem? 'this much’, kemes? ‘that much’ (kem?n 'so much’) 

The demonstrative particles are also found compounded in demonstrative pronouns (see 2.20), 

and locational adverbs (see 2.33). 


2.15 Personal pronouns 


Gender is only distinguished in the 3Sg. The 2Sg is used informally with friends : men - 
including husbands - generally do not address women with this form. In addition to its plural 
meaning the 2Pl has also become the formal or polite form of the 2Sg. In the parishes 
immediately to the south of Plounévézel the 2Sg has disappeared from the spoken language 
(similar to the disappearance of thou from standard English), conversely some 10km to the north- 
west in the adjacent parish of Poullaouen the use of the 2Sg is so much more freely used than in 
Plounévézel that the inhabitants of Plounévézel think of the former as ifont*t ‘cheeky, forward! 


people. 
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There are two forms of the personal pronouns : the independent personal pronouns 


fig. 11 


singular plural 


Ist 'l, me' nim~ mim __ ‘we, us' 
2nd hwi ‘you' 
3rd (m.) hew ‘he, him' hip ‘they, them' 


(f.) hi ‘she, her' 


and the dependent personal pronouns 
fig.12 
singular plural 


Ist haw ‘T, me’ a ‘we, us' 
2nd han®s ‘you’ a ‘you' 


3rd (m.) naw ‘he, him' ‘they, them’ 
(f.) nej ‘she, her’ 


The independent personal pronouns are used before a verb, whilst the dependent personal 
pronouns are used following a verb 


(55) me velo han?s ‘I shall see you (Sg)’ 
hip velo nej 'they shall see her' 


gyel?4 m¢:z naw 'I have seen him' 


The 3rd persons of the dependent personal pronouns, can be used - though nearly exclusively in 
negative statements - to emphasise personal or demonstrative pronouns 


(56) hema ne ke bya:z naw ‘he is not tall' (lit. ‘he is not tall him’) 
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2.16 Possessive determiners 


fig. 13 


singular plural 
Ist me (+S) 'my' om(+ 8) ‘our’ 
2nd de (+!) ‘your’ o (+P) ‘your’ 
3rd (m.) ot (+4) his’ o (+8) ‘their’ 


(f) 


i (+8) ‘her’ 


The forms me, de are often reduced to ma, da. 


There are clitic forms of me and de, respectively -m (no mutation) and @ (+ P), these are 
exclusively used before nouns following the preposition de 'to! 


(57) lary ze de m by¢:y¥ 'say that to my brother'!? 
ya ze di px@:¥ 'give this to your (Sg) brother’ 


Though it modifies the vowel of de to di, and triggers provection, the clitic form of the 2Sg is not 
realised (it was originally -6 in Middle Breton, which developed into -h, which accounts for the 


provection). 


To emphasise possessive determiners the corresponding person of the preposition de 'to' is 
appended to the possessed noun 


(58) ma zyt fi ‘my parents’ (lit. 'my parents to me’) 


To mark exclusivity possessive determiners are followed by heen, e.g., me heen 'myself, de heen 
‘yourself (Sg)’, etc. (the element heen '...self, is a modification of cen ‘one’). 


2.17 Reflexive particle 


Placed before a lenited verbnoun or synthetic verb form the reflexive particle nom ‘self’ is 
particularly productive in central Breton 


17 In many cases it is impossible to distinguish the clitic -m from a reduced ma. 
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(59) me nom zi'ven 'I defend myself 
nom zibyuj? yam 'we manage (ourselves)' 


Sometimes nom has a reciprocal meaning rather than a reflexive one 
(60) nim nom vele ali-j®s 'we saw each other often’ 


Thus nom lah? ‘killing each other' contrasts with nom zistyy-3° ‘committing suicide' (lit. ‘self 
destroying’). 


Reciprocal pronouns are conveyed by an ej ... i gil? 'the one ... the other’ 
(61) mon® dgz an ej di d i gi-l® ‘going from the one house to the other’ 


In other contexts the substitute pronoun hej ‘one (person)' is used to convey ‘other’, e.g., an gj el 
‘the other one’, hej pe hej ‘one or the other’. 


2.18 Preposition morphology 


In common with other Celtic languages Breton has inflected prepositions, dispensing with the 
need for the use of personal pronouns 


(62)  vid®n ‘for me' (vid 'for') 
diveg?h ‘in front of you (P1)' (di'vek ‘in front of) 


gati ‘with her' (ga ~ gan 'with’) 


However, for the purposes of contrast personal pronouns can be suffixed to some forms of the 
preposition, e.g., vidom ni ‘for us' as opposed to vid?m ‘for us’. 


(63) vite ne ke, me vidom ni e impoxt?n ‘for them it is not, but for us it is important’ 


In the case of the 1Sg of de 'to and ga ‘with’, the emphatic forms dim? and ganim? are hardly 
emphatic and amongst many speakers are commoner than the normal forms di and ga'ni. 
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The endings for a large number of prepositions - what may be termed the regular conjugation of 
the prepositions - is given below 


fig.14 


singular 


-?n 
-95 
-O 


The prepositions thus inflected are vid ‘for; than’; da'vid ‘towards’; med ‘but, only’; pana've 'were 
it not for’; (a')vo:g ‘before’; di'vek 'in front of; din'da:n ‘under’; dvejst ‘over’. Both d¢s ‘from, of, 
ba(xs) ‘in(side)', and vel ‘as' are also regularly inflected, albeit on a modified base dgz'ud-, 
bavz'e-n-!8, and veld-. 

It will be noted that the 2Sg -®s, and the 3rd persons -o, -i, and -e provect final voiced 
consonants!9 


(64) med®n ‘only me' Vv. met?s ‘only you (Sg)' (med ‘but, only’) 
¥ag?m ‘before us' v. yoke ‘before them' —_((a')yo:g ‘before’) 


Two commonly used prepositions (see fig. 15) are inflected a little differently 


The conjugation of way ‘on' (see fig.16) has an auxiliary inflection through the use of another 
preposition which is now mainly used as dependent pronouns (see fig.11) (these dependent 
pronouns being originally the inflection of a preposition meaning ‘of which has been almost 
completely replaced in that sense by d¢s in central Breton). 

The spread of the use of dependent pronouns in the inflection of way can be ascribed to 
analogical remodelling through analogy with the 3rd persons whose original endings happened to 
be identical to the dependent personal pronouns (see 65). 


18 In the case of the first two prepositions, the difference between preposition and conjugated base is to be 
explained as the result of tautological juxtaposition with other prepositions of identical meaning, other 
Breton dialects having conjugations simply in ud- and €n-. 

19 The single instance of provection outside the 3rd persons is to be explained as a fudge between the 
Breton of Poullaouen where the Ist and 2nd persons provect (1984 Favereau) and the Breton of Carhaix 
where all the Ist and 2nd persons provect (1987 Trevidic). 
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fig.15 
de ~ da ‘to’ ga ~ gan ‘with! 
singular plural singular plural 
di dom, dim ga'ni 20 ga‘nom 

dit dah ga'nit ga'nah 

daw de gato ~ ganto gate ~ gante 

dej gati ~ ganti 

. 


fig. 16 


Ist 

2nd 

3rd (m.) 
(f.) 


singular plural 


way haw way ham 
way han?s way hah 
way naw way ne 


way nej 


(65) lit.B. anezafi'of him’, anesi ‘of her', aneze ‘of them' 
lit B. warnezafi'on him’, warnesi ‘on her’, warneze ‘on them' 


There are a number of prepositions which have an auxiliary inflection through de 'to' 


(66) nb ‘against’ 
dvéw ‘behind 
txes*k ‘towards’ 


én®b di ‘against me’, etc. 
dyew di ‘behind me’, etc. 
tyes®k ti ‘towards me’, etc. 
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Conversely ys 'above' which has an auxiliary inflection through de - ¢.g., ys fi 'above me’, etc. - is 
found as a regularly inflected preposition yst in nearby Carhaix - e.g., yston ‘above me’, etc. 
(1987 Trevidic). 


Some prepositions are termed fractional prepositions as they are composed of two elements, ¢.g., 
tal kif?n ‘by’, way Ieh ‘after’, di'way ben ‘concerning, about’, ba kyejz 'in the middle’, can be 
personalised by placing a possessive determiner between the two elements 


(68) _ tal o kif?n 'by your (PI) side! 
way da leh ‘after you (Sg) 
di'way ma ben ‘about me’ 
ba i gyejz 'in his middle’ 


The preposition in ‘in' is not used much in central Breton except in a restricted number of non- 
locative expressions 


(69) in by@zo-n?k ‘in Breton’ 
in ga-I?k ‘in French’ 
gyiskd in gla:z ‘dressed in blue' 


ed wan in o* vanden®t 'they went ina group’ 


To all intents and purposes it has been replaced by ba ~ baz 'in' (itself a reduction of bays ‘inside’ 
- the base bayz'é-n- reveals a composite of the two prepositions). 


2.19 Interrogatives 
Most of the interrogatives include the interrogative pe 'which' as part of a compound phrase 


(70) piw ‘who! 


There is a tendency for the auxiliary inflection through de to replace some of the inflected 


prepositions 


(67) _ vel'dit ~ velt®s 'as you (Sg)' (vel 'as') 


20 The Ist and 2nd persons are also commonly realised ga'ni, ge'nit, ga'nom, ga'nah. 


pet® 'what' 

pesa® ~ pesa*® ~ sa¥ ‘which! 
pesa® hej 'which one’ 
pesa® xe ‘which ones! 

pe 'which' 

ple 'where' 


(pez ‘what’ + tya 'thing’) 
(pe 'which' + sovt 'sort’) 
(pesa® 'which' + hgj 'one') 
(pesa® 'which' + ye ‘ones') 


(pe ‘which’ + leh 'place') 
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pesa® mo:d ~ so¥ mo:d ‘how 
pe'ng:z ‘how 

dam bet* ~ blam bet® 'why' 
pxek 'why' 

pejem?n ‘how much/many' (+ Pl) 
ped ‘how much/many' (+ Sg) 
pe'jejt ‘how long’ 

penva-y? 'when! 

pe-d?y ‘what time’ 
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(pesa® ‘which’ + mod ‘fashion’) 

(pe 'which' + *ng:z 'fashion’) 

(dam ~ blam 'because' + de 'to' + pet what’) 
(pe ‘which' + vak 'because’) 

(pe ‘which’ + kem?n ‘as much/many’) 


(pe ‘which’ + kejt ‘as long’) 
(pe ‘which’ + de ‘to’ + ma-¥a ‘time') 
(ped 'how/many much' + ¢:¥ ‘hour') 


Of the semantic doublets pesa® 


, pesa® mosd, dam bet* are used much more than pe, pe'ng:z, 


pxek, which are also the literary forms in Breton. 


Though not strictly interrogatives, the following expressions include interrogatives in their make- 


up 


(71) pe'gen ‘how ! (exclam.)' (+ adj.) (pe ‘which’ + ken ‘as’) 
pet® dim? 'what you may call it2!__ (pety 'what' + di ‘to me' + me 'me’) 


2.20 Demonstrative pronouns 
The forms of the demonstrative pronouns are given below 


fig.17 


singular plural 


hem? ‘this one’ (m.) (a¥) vem? these’ 
hum? ~ hom? 'this one’ (f.) 


hez~hez ‘that one! (m.) (a¥) vez? —_'those' 
huz~hoz ‘that one’ (f.) 


21 Though the form piw dim? exists in other dialects of Breton, pet dim? has been extended to mean 
‘what's his/her name’ in Plounévézel. 
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These tend to be used in place of the 3rd persons of the personal pronouns, and thus lose 
something of their demonstrative emphasis, thus hém® zo zo:d is as well simply translated ‘he is 
stupid' as the more literal translation 'this one is stupid’. 


2.21 Indefinite pronouns 

The impersonal pronoun is (an) né:n 'one' a fossilised nasalisation of dé:n 'man' 

(72) mew ve neé:n gud? e-v? ye 'one is drunk after drinking too much (lit. ‘drunk is one ...') 
The form an né:n ‘one’ is different to an de:n 'the man’. 


There are two substitute pronouns, the definite an €j ~ an qj ‘the one’, and the indefinite en ‘one’, 
both of which lenite adjectives if the noun referred to is feminine 


(73) an &j ko:z 'the old one (m.)' 
an &j go:z 'the old one (f.)' 
cen ko:z ‘an old one (m.)' 
cen go:z 'an old one (f.)' 


There is a varied assortment of indefinite pronouns, e.g., cen benek*t ‘someone, somebody’, 
veyn piw ‘anyone, anybody’, dé:n e'bet 'no one, nobody’, lo:d ‘some’, hanienu 'some'. 


The term for ‘all' is tut, from F, tout - e.g., tud an dyt 'everybody' - the older an oJ ‘all, 


everything’ is hardly ever heard, though it has been heard in this phrase about a house am? vank?® 
ke med on dyva: an al ‘here, there is only one thing missing : everything’. 


2.22 Numerals 
The cardinals are given in fig. 18. 


For 'l' the form een is the independent form, whilst on/o* is an adjectival form identical with the 
indefinite article, and triggers mutations in an identical fashion (see 2.4). 


(74) az? zo cen 'there is one’ 
cen m¢gz ka-*t '] have found one' 
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o* ha:z ‘one cat! kant a dow '102' (lit. ‘one hundred and two’) 
on ti ‘one house’ 
However, the numbers 21-29 employ the preposition way 'on' with an epenthetic -n- 
Most numerals do not trigger mutations, however both forms of '2' trigger lenition, the masculine 
forms of '3', and '4', as well as '9' trigger aspiration (which is realised as lenition). (77) cen wa® ny-g?n '21' (lit. ‘one on twenty’) 
pem wa* ny-g®n '25' (lit. ‘five on twenty’) 
The Breton numeral system displays marked vigesimal features from 40 onwards, and we find 


the numbers 10 to 20 repeated in 70-79, 90-99 (see 75). If a noun is added to a phrasal number it follows the first element 
fig. 18 (78) pemp ti way n y-gan '25 houses’ 
[ The commonest ordinals are given in fig. 19 
cn~eén(on/o%) | hwe-z9k 16 
dow f. diw 2 sejt®k 17 fig.19 
txi f. tejv 3 txiveh 18 
pe:y f. pid?y 4 nont?k 19 
pemP 5 y-g?n 20 a¥ henta f. a¥ genta the Ist an ygénvt the 20th 
hweh 6 tye-g?n 30 an ej the 2nd —_ an hant®v kanvt the 50th 
sejz 7 dow y-g?n 40 an dvivt f. an de-y*t the 3rd a¥ hanvt f.a™ ganv*t the 100th 
ejz 8 hant?y kant 50 a? be-y°t f. a¥ bide-y*t — the 4th 
naw 9 txy-g?n 60 a® bemp?t the 5th 
dek 10 dek a tyy-g?n 70 a® hweh°t the 6th 
oen?k 11 pe-y y-gan 80 a¥ zejz*t the 7th 
dowz°k 12 dek a pe-v y-g?n 90 an ejz°*t the 8th 
tyiz?k 13. kant 100 an nawv?t the 9th 
peyz°k 14 mil 1 000 an degv°t the 10th 
pemz?k 15 mili-j?n 1.000 000 an cenegv*t the 11th 
Ee eer ee ee irra oe an dowzegv*t the 12th 


(75) pemz?k a pez y-g?n '95' (lit. ‘fifteen and four twenties’) 

tyi a dow y-g?n '43' (lit. 'three and two twenties’) Ordinals commonly precede nouns 

on°k a tyy-gn '76' (lit. 'sixteen and three twenties’) 

(79) a¥ henta gyef ‘the first time’ 
The usual term denoting addition of numerals is a ‘and’ an ej ti 'the second house’ 
a® bide-y?d vi:z ‘the fourth sow’ 

(76) cena tye-g?n '31' (lit. ‘one and thirty’) 

dow a hant®¥ kant '52' (lit. 'two and half a hundred’) 
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2.23 Verb morphology 


In comparison with the other Celtic languages the Breton verb is markedly synthetic in its 
conjugation. Nearly all verbs are composed of a base which can be marked for tense, mood, 
person, number, and - in two specific cases - for gender and formality. 


2.24 Persons 


The persons of the verbs generally correspond to those of the personal pronouns (see 2.15), and 
the prepositions (see 2.18), though there also exist impersonal markers, restricted in central 
Breton to the habitual tense -er, and most especially to monosyllabic forms of the habitual tense 
of a number of verbs 


(80) pe vey Jabu-y? 'when one is working! (bi 'being') 
pe vey la-b®¥ 'when one does work' (a:y¥ ‘doing’) 


Contrary to the personal pronouns and the prepositions the third person singular of verbal 
conjugation does not generally distinguish between masculine and feminine forms. Exceptions, 
however, are the 3Sg of the present and past tenses of bi ‘being’ which have synthetic masculine 
and female forms 


(81) maw / ew he is' (— ma /e+ hew) 
maj ‘she is’ (— ma + hi) 
waw ‘he was' (— wa + hew) 
waj 'she was' (< wa + hi) 


The above masculine and feminine forms coexist in central Breton with the regular ma / e 
‘he/she is' and wa ‘he/she was’, and are probably a relatively recent development. 


When an independent pronoun is employed the 3Sg of the verb follows, not the corresponding 
personal form 


(82) mee'lam' 
te e fan ‘you (Sg) are Chann (f.pn:)' 
hin e an dyt 'they are the people’ 
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Thus the 3Sg is also the non-personal function of the verb, in that it functions as the form of the 
verb used when the person is already referred to by other means. This use of the 3Sg form of the 
verb for the non-personal function of the verb is general except with the Ist and 2nd persons of 
the verb kowd ‘having! 


fig.20 


singular plural 
Ist me m¢s 'T have! nim meem ‘we have' 


2nd te fos ‘you have' hwi p¢s ‘you have' 
3rd he w/hi ngs ‘he/she has’ hip ngs __'they have' 


Subjects other than the personal pronouns also employ the 3Sg, e.g., fan ngs 'Chann (f.pn.) has’, 
an dyd ngs 'the people have'. 


All persons of verbs can be emphasised by the use of a suffixed personal pronoun 
(83) pe skyi-va me ‘when | write’ (lit. ‘when I write me') 
this is often used for contrastive purposes 


(84) hi zo ba ka'vejz me Jwa3?d miz® me fom ba pon'vel ‘she is in Carhaix but I would 
have chosen to stay in Plounévézel’ 


2.25 Tenses and moods 


All verbs have the following five tenses/moods, viz., present habitual, past habitual (identical in 
form to the past conditional), future, conditional. Figure 21 shows the realisations of the suffixes 
of regularly conjugated verbs. 

Of the preterite tense only the 3Sg -es is found, and most usually in stories, and of the 
imperative mood only the 1P1 (viz., -am), and the 2nd persons (viz., @, -®t) are found, In the 
imperative mood the negative form of the 2Sg regularly differs from the positive form by being 
lenited, but also by the addition of the marker -®s (see 85)? 


22 This form, being, seemingly, the 2Sg of the present habitual. 
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fig.21 


present habitual past habitual + past cond. 


singular plural singular plural 


“fi 23 - 
am -em 


-95 -2 
8 ap 


. future conditional 
singular plural singular plural 
-j 24 i 
-im -ef?n -ef?m 
-ij -ijt “Ef ?s5 -ef?h 
-0 -on -ef? -ef?p 


(85) deb ! 'eat !" 
zeb?s ke ! ‘don't eat !' 


Though the “88 of the present habitual tense usually corresponds to the verb base, those verb 
bases ending in a vowel are suffixed by -f in central Breton 


(86) me go-zef 'I talk’ (ko-ze-) 
hwi valef ‘you (PI) walk’ (bale-) 
héz anef ‘he knows' (Gne-) 


pe dastef ‘when he/she approaches’ (taste-) 


This has extended to verbs such as kleved kle-?t ‘hearing’ and kaoud (kav-) kawd 


which v is elided siti 
(87) a¥ yem? glef 'these hear’ (kle--) 
nim gaf 'we find' (ka--) 


23 : 
When preceding the negative particle ke(t), -@ becomes 


f -an, e. ., vela ' , 
When preceding the negative particle ke(t), -} becomes Mb Si HO eM cient eae 


-in, ¢.g., velin ke 'I will not see’, 
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2.26 Irregular verbs 


The verbs 9:¥, ob? 'doing/making’, mont? 'going’, don® ‘coming’ display an irregular conjugation 
due to the fact that they have an open-ended monosyllabic base in -a, which means that they are 
basically compressed versions of the regular conjugation. The only difference between the 
conjugation of a:¥ - given below - and the other verbs is that mon has initial h- and don4 has 


initial t- rather than initial v-. 


fig.22 


habitual past habitual + past cond. 
singular singular plural 
va 25 ~ yaw a yen vem 
ves ves yeh 
ya ve ven 


future conditional 


singular singular plural 
¥i 26 yef?n yef?m 


vij vef?s vef*h 
vej ri vef? vefp 


The verb bi ‘being’ and its derivative verb kawd ‘having’27 (see fig.23) are the only verbs to have 


the tenses present and past. 

The verb bi ‘being’ is particularly complex in the present tense since a distinction is made 
between locative (preceding the slash) and descriptive forms (following the slash). The locative 
forms, with initial m-, are employed at the head of a sentence when giving a location 


(88) ma am? ‘he/she is here' 
mom ba® dje:¥ ‘we are at home’ 


and is also used with verbnouns (see 89) 


25 when preceding the negative particle ke(t), va becomes -Gn, e.g., vay ke 'I do not. 

26 When preceding the negative particle ke(t), vi becomes vin, ¢.g., vin ke 'I will not’, 

27 Not to be confused with the identical verbnoun kawd ‘finding’ whose conjugation on the base ka-- is 
wholly regular. 
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fig.23 


kowd 


singular plural 
present present 


mon / on 28 mom /om m¢@s 
mut / ut moh / oh fos 


ma/e~ew man / en ngs 


past 


(89) maj ton? 'she is coming’ 
moh hwaj ‘you are playing’ 


On the other hand, the descriptive forms are employed non-initially and are used with adjectives 
(90) bya:z e ‘he/she is tall’ 
or with definite complements 
(91) mee fan 'l am Chann (f.pn.)' 
te e a¥ midis?n 'you (Sg) are the doctor' 
hom? e i hwa:y 'she is his sister’ 


as well as being used with the past participle of verbs 


(92)  ma-l?d e ‘it is ground’ (mal? 'grinding’) 
kusk?d om ‘we are asleep’ _(kusk? 'sleeping’) 


The distinction between the locative and the descriptive forms is best summed up by the simple 
questions ple ma... ? 'where is ... ?', and piw e ? ‘who is he/she 7’. 


28 Variant forms mun / un are also found. 
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The present tense of bi ‘being’ is also complicated by the two additional forms zo and gs. The 
commonest function of zo is in a subject-fronted construction, which is a stylistic variant of the 
regular construction with synthetic forms of the present tense of bi. The form zo always follows 
the subject, and always precedes the verb or adjective. 

(93) regular construction subject-fronted construction 

ma am? v. hew zo am? ‘he is here’ 
maj ton4 v. hi zo ton4 'she is coming! 
bya:z e V. hi zo bya:z 'she is tall’ 


Note that zo cannot replace the descriptive forms to be employed as a complement or with the 
past participle of a verb, nor can it be used with a defined noun. Neither can zo be used in a 
negative statement, where synthetic verbal forms are obligatory 


(94) ma ked am? ‘he/she is not here! 
maj ke ton4 'she is not coming! 
n e ke bya:z ‘he/she is not tall’ 
Neither can the form zo be used with a definite complement 


(95) me zo o* pot Tama man' v. meea*® pot Tam the man’ 


The form zo has a secondary function which is to be employed with indefinite complements (as 
opposed to the definite forms ma and e) 


(96) _ ple zo ti-j?v ? ‘where are there houses?’ v. ple ma n ti-j?v ? ‘where are the houses ?' 
piw zo mest ? 'who is master 7' v. piw e a¥ mest ? ‘who is the master ?' 

Again, zo may not be used in a negative statement, but is replaced by @s (or, rather, to give the 

full phrasal form n 9s ke ‘there is not'29). 


(97) ns ked o* pot am? hal la:v ke'mes? 'there is not a man here who can say as much! 
n gs ke ti-j®¥ ‘there are no houses'3° 


29 It is the case that zo has replaced the older @s - in this specific context - which originally could be used 
in a positive statement, and was not restricted as in present-day central Breton to negative statements. 
30 A commoner phrase to convey the same meaning is n @s ti e'bet. 
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The four usual tenses/moods are also found with bi and kowd 


fig.24 


bi 


singular plural 
present habitual 

Ist ven vem 
2nd ves veh 
3rd ve ven 

past habitual + past cond.3! 
Ist viz?n viz9m 
2nd viz?s viz"h 
3rd viz? vizan 

future 
Ist vin vim 
2nd vij vi-jet 
3rd vo von, vin 
conditional 
Ist vef?n vef?m 
2nd vefs vef*h 
3rd vef? vefan 
Bees 
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kawd 
| _ singular plural___| 
present habitual 
me mem 
fe pe 
ne nen 
past habitual + past cond.32 
miz? miz9m 
fiz? piz? 
niz® nizan 
future 
mo mom 
fo po 
no non 
conditional 
mef? mef?m 
fef? pef? 
nef? 


nefan | 


The verb kowd ‘having’ has no imperative forms33. Imperative forms of the other irregular verbs 


are given below 


(98) bi ‘being’ 


bi 2Sg, bi-jt 2PI 


a:v'making/doing' —_gwa (neg. yes ke) 2Sg, gyam IPI, gyet (neg. yet ke) 2P1 


yej ‘giving’ 
don4 ‘coming’ 
mon? ‘going’ 


va (neg. ves ke) 2Sg, vet (neg. vet ke) 2P] 
dgs (neg. tes ke) 2Sg, dam 1PI, dot (neg. tet ke) 2P1 
keys (neg. n es ke) 2Sg, dam IPI, kext (neg. n et ke) 2PI 


31 All these forms have palatalised doublets, vi3z°n, vi3?s, viz?, vi3z?m, vi3z?h, vizaq. 
32 All these forms have palatalised doublets, mi3z?, fiz?, niz®, miz°m, piz?, nizan. 
33 The invitation to have something is given as bi po ? 'will you have 7’. 
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For verbs that do not have conjugated forms in the imperative in the IPI, a periphrastic 
imperative construction with dam ‘let us go! (mon 'going) as an auxiliary verb can be used as a 


replacement 


(99) dam de vi ‘let us be' 
dam de ¥ej ‘let us give' 


With regular verbs this construction can mean either ‘let us go to’ or ‘let us’, e.g., dam de velat 
‘let us go to see! or ‘let us see’. Another periphrastic imperative uses 9: ‘doing’ as an auxiliary 
verb 
(100) gva intasi-jan 'beware' (lit. 'do you (Sg) attention’) 

gva poh ‘be quiet' (lit. 'do you (Sg) peace’) 

gvet poh ‘be quiet' (lit. ‘do you (Pl) peace’) 
The concept 'must' is conveyed by daw followed by the 3Sg of bi and the preposition de 'to' 


(101) daw e dit dib? on dya mnek?t ‘you (Sg) must eat something’ 


The negative form of the imperative is often given as fot ke(t) preceding the verbnoun : fot ke(t) 
is invariable as to number and formality 


(102) fot ked 3:¥ an dyaz? ‘do not do that! 
fot ke bi zo:d 'do not be silly’ 


This is also conveyed by paz 


(103) paz o:¥ an dyaz? 'do not do that 
paz bi zo:d ‘do not be silly’ 


as well as by the negative imperative forms of the auxiliary verb 9:¥ ‘doing! 


(104) ves ke n dyaz? 'do not you (Sg) do that' 
yet ke n dyaz? 'do not you (P1) do that’ 


The verb gut 'knowing' is generally a regular verb conjugated on the base wi-j-, however in the 
present habitual the 3Sg is wa:y, and the 1Sg in the negative is found both as n uy ke as well as 
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wi-jay ke. Both verbs gut 'knowing' and @nowd ‘knowing, recognising’ have variant verbnouns 


formed on the base, viz., gwi-j? and ane-?. 


2.27 Negation 

We have seen some of the differences in the formulating of verbs when in a negative sentence 
(see 85, 94, 97, 102, 104), the general principle being to lenite an initial consonant and to follow 
the verb immediately with ke(t) 


(105) vel ke ‘he/she does not see’ Vn gyel?t 


Traces of the original negative particle ne that triggered the lenition is still to be found in verbs 


with an initial vowel 


(106) na ke ‘he/she does not go’ Vn mond 
n anef ke ‘he/she does not know’ Vn a'nowd 
n esplikam ke ‘we do not explain’ Vn esplik? 


and even with verbs with initial h- (even when this h- is the result of the lenition of g-) 


(107) n@:j ke ~ hg:j ke ‘he does not follow’ Vn ho-j? 
n ul ke ~ hul ke ‘he does not ask’ Vn gul 


2.28 Questioning 
The difference between a statement and a question is often purely a matter of intonation 


(108) guyi:y e an dyaz? 'that is true’ 
gyi:y e an dyaz? ? ‘is that true ?' 


Literary Breton would write the second sentence with an initial interrogative particle ha, which 
has disappeared from central Breton. However, one may mark the emphasis on a question by 


placing the interrogative particle dostag'éw before the question 


(109) dostag'ew e gyi:y an draz? ? ‘is that true ?' 
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Otherwise ag'€w is used non-initially meaning 'whether' 


(110) ed wa de vel?d ag'éw wa gwi:y an dy¥az? ‘he went to see whether that was true' 


2.29 Answering 


Like other Neo-Celtic languages Breton has no single responsive corresponding to 'yes' and 'no’. 
However, Breton does not supply ‘yes' and 'no' by simply repeating the verb in the affirmative or 
following a negative particle as in other Celtic languages. The general principles of answering 
are summarised in fig.25 


fig.25 


A positive statement/question with which one agrees elicits ja 'yes' 


S: zo:d ew ‘he is silly’ R: ja_ 


A negative statement/question with which one agrees elicits nan 'no' 


S: n ew ke zo:d ‘he is not silly| R: nan 


3 | A negative statement/question with which one disagrees elicits jew 'yes' (cf. F. si) 
S: n €w ke zo:d ‘he is not silly’ R: jew 


4 |A positive statement/question with which one disagrees elicits an answer by the 
appropriate verb 


We need to elaborate category 4 - how to answer with the verb. The appropriate form of the verb 
is repeated in the negative 


(111) S:zo:d €w ‘he is silly’ R: n Ew ke ‘no ' (lit. ‘he is not)’ 
S: me va kalz tyaw 'I do a lot of things' R: ves ke 'no' (lit. 'you (Sg) do not’) 
S: me mgz on ti ‘I have a house' R: pgs ke 'no' (lit. ‘you (form.) do not’) 


With a periphrastic construction it is the auxiliary verb that is repeated 


(112) S:mut h on@ ?'are you going ?” R: moy ke 'no' (lit. am not’) 
S: dib? yam kalz 'we eat a lot! R: vet ke 'no' (Lit. 'you do not’) 

S: quel?d m@s han®s di'3a 'I have seen you (Sg) before’ R: fg:s ke 'no' (lit. 'you (Sg) 

have not' 
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Whilst it is usual to answer with the common auxiliary verb 9:7, it is also possible to answer with 


the verb itself, which indicates emphasis 
(113) S:di-b® yam kalz ‘we eat a lot! R: zeb?t ke ‘no' (lit. ‘you do not eat’) 


Whilst ja, nan, and jew are the answers to the statement/question categories 1-3, ja and jew can 
be reinforced by the appropriate verb following bi (bid before vowels) as a leading auxiliary 
element, and nan can be reinforced by the appropriate form of the verb in the negative 


(114) S:zo:d e‘he is silly' R: ja, bid e ‘yes, he is’ 
S: ma ton4 ‘he is coming’ R: ja, bi ma ‘yes, he is' 
S: n €w ke zo:d ‘he is not silly’ R: jew, bid Ew ‘yes, he is’ 
S: n éw ke zo:d ‘he is not silly' R: nan, n ew ke 'no, he is not' 
S: dib? va kyamp?s ‘he eats pancakes’ R: ja, bi va ‘yes he does’ 
S: zep ke kalz 'he does not eat much’ R: nan, va ke 'no, he does not’ 
S: bi po kafa ? ‘will you have coffee ”" R: ja, bi mo ‘yes, I will have' 


Sometimes, by way of emphasis the verbal answer with bi or n ... ke is used rather than ja, jew 


or nan 


(115) S: zo:d €w'he is silly’ R: bid Ew ‘he is’ 
S: moh tond ? ‘are you coming ?' R: bi mom ‘we are’ 
S:n gs ke tyt 'there are no people’ R: bi so 'there are’ 


In the last example the provection of so after bi betrays an original final 6 that was subsequently 
elided (literary Breton bes), and is probably the origin of the bid forms that precedes vowels. 


2.30 Past participle 


The past participle is realised -*t, e.g., kompxe-n*t ‘understood’ (kom'pxe:n), de-b?t ‘eaten! 
(di-b®), 3e¥°t ‘closed’ (3ej), except in a number of compressed forms gved ‘done’ (a:¥), ed ‘gone! 
(mon4), dg:d ‘come! (don4), The auxiliary verbs bi ‘being’ and kawd ‘having’ share an identical 
past participle bed, which can only be distinguished through the accompanying auxiliary verb 


(116) me zo bed 'I have been' 
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me mz bed ‘I have had' 


One of the commonest functions of the past participle of verbs is to convey the perfect tense 
along with kowd ‘having' as an auxiliary verb 


(117) de-b?d mds 'T have eaten’ Vn dib? 
me mgz an'kwe:d 'I have forgotten’ Vn an'kwa:d 
mgs ke gyel®t 'I have not seen’ Vn gyel?t 


A few verbs - all intransitive - convey this perfect tense with bi ‘being’ as the auxiliary verb 


(118) fomd on 'I have stayed! Vn fom 
me zo di'gwe:d 'I have arrived! Vn di'qwew 
n ej ke dg:d ‘She has not come! Vn don 


Verbs that can be used both transitively or intransitively can convey the perfect tense with either 
auxiliary verb : bi in an intransitive sense, and kawd in a transitive sense 


(119) za-®d on 'l have got up' v. za-°d mgz on ti 'I have built (lit. 'raised') a house’ 
3e¥7d e'it is closed’ v. 3€¥°d ngz an no:y ‘he has closed the door’ 


Another function of the past participle of verbs is to act as a passive along with the 3Sg of the 
verb bi ‘being’, e.g., pe vo de-b?d a¥ bwet 'when the food will be eaten’, ple viz? kle:d 
by9z0-n°g ¥o:g ? 'where was Breton heard before ?', e-v?d ve kalz gyin b a¥ vya:s 'much wine 
is drunk in France’. This passive construction is heard more than the impersonal forms of the 
verb, the meaning of the impersonal pe ze-b®y bwet is identical to the passive pe ve de-b?d 
bwet ‘when food is eaten’, 


Though there does exist vestigial remains of the preterite conjugation in the form of the 3Sg -es, 
the preterite tense is nearly exclusively conveyed by the use of the past participle of a verb with 
the past tense of kowd as an auxiliary 


(120) de-b?d ma ‘I ate! 
kle-?d mam ‘we heard! 
pa ke gyel*t haw ? ‘did you not see me ?' 
20-3°d na bazeé-n®n ‘he/she thought about me! 
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2.31 Verbnouns 


The verbnoun is the most used form of the verb and is the form by which verbs are listed in 
Breton dictionaries. In Breton the verbnoun is most commonly composed of a verb base with one 
of many verbnoun suffixes (the exceptions being a number of verbnouns composed of verb base 
with no suffix). 

There is a large variety of verbnoun suffixes in Breton, with variation between dialects. 
Central Breton is noteworthy in that the productive verbnoun suffixes - written -a34 and -i in 
literary Breton - have been reduced to -? and usually elided. Thus kana 'singing' is ka-n(®), 
pesketa ‘fishing’ is pes'ket(®), diski ‘learning’ is disk(®), goero 'milking' gwe-s(®). The only 
exceptions to the elision of verbnoun suffixes being a number of monosyllabic verbnouns where 
the vowel of the verbnoun suffix has been fossilised by losing its syllabicity 


(121) -i--j 
3¢j ‘closing’, vej ‘giving’, taj ‘breaking’, tyaj ‘turning’, po:j ‘grazing’, hwaj ‘playing’ 
-0>-W 
few ‘beating’, pew 'paying', kwew ‘falling’, hwew ‘blowing’, a'3ew ‘sitting’, di'gwew 
‘happening’ 


In Plounévézel the literary Breton /azu ‘killing’ has two competing forms : lah® from a form 
lac'ha and law from a form lazo. 

Unproductive verbnoun markers with a final consonant such as literary -ad, -id, -oud, -eg, 
-al, -el, -en, -in, -ez, are also commonly elided, though sometimes retained as -*t, -9k, -?1, -?n, 
-95 where the final consonant can be distinguished, e.g., /abourad la'bu-y(?t) ‘working’, gonid 
go-n(*t) 'winning’, galloud gal(®t) ‘being able’, redeg ved(k) ‘flowing’, dafisal da-s(®l) ‘dancing’, 
mervel mevrv(?1) ‘dying’, delc'hen deh(®n) ‘holding’, c'hwarzin hwayz(®n) ‘laughing’, /aerez 
‘stealing’ le-y(®s). 

In Plounévézel, in more formal contexts, when the verbnoun marker is realised, it tends to 
be realised hypercorrectly as -i, e.g., dougen dugi ‘stealing’, choasa Swazi 'choosing', roula vuli 
‘rolling’, dihana dihani ‘ceasing’, even in the case of verbnoun which have no marker, e.g., dibab 
dibabi ‘selecting’, koll kali ‘losing’, despun dispyni ‘gathering’. This connects Plounévézel with 
south-western Breton where -i is the dominant verbnoun marker, The verbnoun marker -o, 
common immediately east of Carhaix, is also known in Plounéveézel, e.g., kana ka-no ~ ka-n? 
‘singing’, gwalc'hi gyeho ~ gyeh? ‘washing’ (cf. 118). 


34 The suffix -a has a variant -ya which palatalises the final | or n of a verb base, ¢.g., hg-j® ‘following’ 
(he: 'following), pwa-j? ‘suffering’ (pwa:n 'pain'). This palatalisation is often noted < -ilha > and 
< -gna > in traditional Breton orthography. 
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The elision of an unhistorical verbnoun suffix may explain the final accentuation of 
disyllabic verbnouns which have no suffix in other Breton dialects, e.g., kKompren kom'pye:n 
‘understanding’, se/aou fi'low ‘listening’, dibab di'ba:b ‘selecting’, this accentuation is also found 
for the 3Sg of the present habitual tense, e.g., me gom'pxe:n 'I understand’, me fi'low 'I listen’, 
me zi'ba:b 'I select' - displaying identical realisation with the verbnouns?5, 


To form a verbnoun from an adjective the verbnoun suffix -'a:d is employed 


(122) tast'a:d ‘approaching’ tast ‘near’ 
izal'a:d ‘lowering’ izal ‘low’ 


this suffix unvoices voiced final consonants 
(123) bvas'a:d ‘enlarging’ bya:z ‘big’ 


The base of verbnouns in -'a:d is composed of the adjective (with final consonant unvoiced) and 
e as can be seen from a conjugated form 


(124) vvas'eo ke kin ‘it will not become bigger anymore’ 
the past participle with such verbs is -'e:d (with final consonant unvoiced) 


(125) byas'e:d e bed ‘it has been enlarged’ 


2.32 Adverbs 


For reasons of space only a very few of the large number of non-inflected adverbs will be dealt in 
this section. 


Adjectives are commonly found used as adverbs 


(126) disk?d ma:d ‘well educated! 


35 It may be that this accentuation reveals the addition of a non-original -a (which became -2 before 
becoming elided). Immediately east of Carhaix the 3Sg of the present habitual tense is usually realised 
as me gomp¥e-na 'I understand’, me filowa 'I listen’, me vela 'I see’. 
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In positive statements mat means ‘very’, but in negative statements it is gwal which means ‘very’, 
the former is post-positioned, the latter is ante-positioned 


(127) an draz® zo byaw mat ‘that is very nice! 
an draz® n e ke gwal vyaw ‘that is not very nice’ 


The adverb 'much' is usually expressed as kalz, but is oftener pel lit. 'far' which is used with the 


comparative form of adjectives 


(128) kalz my*h ‘much more' 
pel gwas*h 'much worse’ 


note pel 'far' is also commonly applied to time 


(129) vo ke pel ‘he will not be long’ (lit. 'far’) 
pel zo 'a long time ago' (lit. ‘far is’) 


The post-positioned (a')wah means ‘enough’ 
(130) tyd a'wah ‘enough people’ 
Ante-positioned the required form is tya'wah 


(131) tya'wah tyt ‘enough people’ 


2.33 Locational adverbs 


These are four degrees of locational adverbs am? ‘here’, az? ~ ah? ‘there’, ant 'yonder', and €-n® 
‘yonder (out of sight)’, which has a special directional form di. 


(132) ma €-n? hwas ‘he's still yonder’ 
maw h on4 di ‘he's going yonder’ 


The use of &-n? is as a locational adverb referring to faraway places which are out of sight 


(133) ma ant ‘he's yonder (in sight) 
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ma &-n? ‘he's yonder (out of sight)’ 
An additional set of locational adverbs is comprised of (ba) dym?® ‘at home, here’, (ba) dyz? ~ 
(ba) dyh? ‘at theirs, there’, (ba) dynt ‘at theirs, yon’. This construction translates as F. chez, but a 
simple translation into English is difficult 


(134) ba dym? ve de-b?d mazd 'we eat well at home' 


Another directional set of locational adverbs is comprised of lem? ‘hence, from here’ and les? 
‘thence, from there’. 


2.34 Emphasis 


One can focus the subject by beginning the sentence with the subject as in subject-fronted 
constructions. 


Central Breton has a number of strategies for emphasising features of speech : personal pronouns 
(see 56), possessive determiners (see 58), prepositions (see 63), verbs (see 83, 84), answering 


(see 114, 115). One can also emphasise a complementary subject by the use of ngj ‘the one’ 


(135) me lewy e ‘it is my book’ 
me lewy nej e ‘it is my book’ 


3. Syntax 


3.1 Component order 

The adjective follows the noun in Breton 

(136) ki bi-j?n 'small dog’ (lit. ‘dog small’) 

This is a feature common to all Neo-Celtic languages which appears to have developed at the 


expense of a contrary order that obtained in Ancient Celtic and Indo-European. The old 
component order is retained with the numerals, ordinals, and superlative inflection of adjectives, 
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as well as being fossilised in a number of compound terms (such compounding is no longer 
productive in spoken Breton) : 


(137) a® havdi ‘the cart-shed' 
o* pglv°n ‘a standing stone’ 


(ka:y ‘cart! + ti ‘house') 
(po: 'pole' + min 'stone’) 


3.2 Sentence 


Neo-Celtic languages are often characterised as being VSO (Verb Subject Object) languages, and 
while this component order is well evidenced in Breton it is far from being the only one. Breton 
is characterised by a choice of component order. 


(138) gyel?4 ya an ti'l see the house’ = (VSO) 
me vel an ti 'I see the house' (SVO) 
an ti vela 'I see the house’ (OVS) 


The last example is rather rarer and emphasises the first element - ti ‘house’ -, but the first two 
examples, both common, are not appreciably different in meaning (unless one were to emphasise 
me). 

The first two examples given above are usually distinguished as the reguiar construction 
and the ‘subject-fronted construction (see 91). It is possible to express any verb with either 
construction, see examples of the three auxiliary verbs in fig.26 


fig.26 


regular subject-fronted 
construction construction 


klaw on me zo klaw ‘Tam ill’ 
héz zo ti-b? | ‘he is eating’ 
nim vo tap®t__| 'we will be caught! 


nawn m¢@s me m¢z nawn_ | ‘lam hungry’ (lit. 'I have hunger’) 


de-b°d mgs me m@z de-b?t_| 'l have eaten’ 
di-b? ya me ze:b ‘Leat' 

la-y9d va hi la:y 'she says' 

av yefan __hip vef? ‘they would do’ 
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3.3 Periphrastic constructions 


The commonest periphrastic construction uses the verb 9:¥ ‘doing’ as an auxiliary verb in positive 
statements/questions 


(139) di-b® ya 'T eat' (lit. ‘cating I do') 
gyel?d yes 'you (Sg) see' (lit. 'seeing you (Sg) do') 
a: vet 'T do/make' (lit. 'doing you (PI) do/make’) 


Synthetic personal forms of the verb only conjugate in non-initial sentence positions 


(140) pe vela 'when I see’ 
gud +a velam ‘he/she knows we see! 


or in a negative statement/question (the originally preceding negative particle ne is generally not 
realised in spoken Breton) 


(141) vel®s ke 'you (Sg) do not see’ 
n et ke 'you (PI) do not go’ 


A variant of the periphrastic construction involving 3:¥ can be described as the threefold 
conjugation, which consists of 


(142) verbnoun a 3Sgofary = + preposition de ‘to’ 


The threefold conjugation conveys the type of action through the verbnoun, the tense through the 
3Sg of a:¥, and the person through the inflection of the preposition de. 


(143) pli-394 va di'T like’ (lit. ‘liking + does + to me’) 


The difference between a regular conjugation and the threefold conjugation is best displayed in 
the form of a table (see fig.27). 

In the case of pliz?4 va di there is a small amount of ambiguity as in a threefold 
conjugation it means 'I like', but as a regular periphrastic construction in a:¥ it can mean 'I like 
him/her (lit. pleases + he/she does + to me’), and with this meaning can take other persons, ¢.g., 
pli-3°4 yes fi'I like you (Sg). 
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fig.27 


regular conjugation threefold conjugation 


gyel?4 ya 'T see’ pli-3°4 ya di 'T like’ 


periphrastic construction 


subject-fronted construction me vel 'T see! me blif ti. I like’ 
subordinate clauses ..vela—'.,. Tsee’ . blif fi"... Tike’ 
pe vela ‘when [ see’ pe blif ti ‘when I like' 


neg. statement/question velay ke ‘Idonotsee' | blif ke di Ido not like’ 


There are a number of verbs whose meaning is different depending on whether it is part 
of a regular periphrastic construction with 9:¥ or part of a threefold conjugation 


(144) 30-39! yal think’ V. 30-39! ya di 'l believe’ 
kow4 yal find’ Vv. kow4 ya di'I believe’ 
mank4 ya 'I miss' v. mayk?4 ya di ‘I need’ 


For another similar threefold conjugation, containing bi rather than 9:¥ as the auxiliary verb (see 
147, 151). 


The verb bi ‘being’ can act as an auxiliary verb preceding a verbnoun in order to express 


continuous action 
(145) me ve ton4 'I come' 


This is less common than the periphrastic construction dond va 'I come’, however, a periphrastic 
construction with bi is mandatory in order to express the present and past tenses of verbs 


(146) mon ton9 'T am coming’ 
ma ti-b® 'he/she is eating’ 


The negative form of the above construction is simply the addition of ke(t), e.g., mon ke ton4, 
ma ke ti-b®, The mixed mutation is triggered in this construction by the elided pre-verbal 
particle written o/oh, 


As we saw in (see 2.30) both bi and kawd are auxiliary verbs with the past participle of verbs in 
a perfect tense. 
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3.4 Auxiliaries 


To convey ‘should, ought' a particular threefold conjugation using the 3Sg of bi rather than that of 
a:x is employed 


(147) gle®4 wa di'I should’ (lit. ‘owing + was + to me’) 
wa ke gle i'l should not' (lit. 'was + not + owing + to me') 


At least four different ways commonly used to convey ‘being able’, the first being the verb gal? 
‘being able, can' which is conjugated like a regular verb 


(148) gal®d ya ko'ze:I 'I can talk’ 

pe hala ‘when I can' 

n alay ke ka-n? 'I cannot sing’ 
Common only in negative statements is the preposition vid ‘for’ with bi as an auxiliary verb 
(149) n On ke vi(d) ka-n? 'T cannot sing! 
as well as kap®t ‘capable, able' with bi as an auxiliary verb, followed by the preposition de ‘to’ 
(150) on dé:n kap®t'a capable man’ 

kap?d on ~ me zo kap®t 'I am able' 


n oy ke kap*t de ga-n? 'I cannot sing’ (lit. 'I am not capable of singing’) 


Also used is a threefold conjugation (see 142) with moj°n 'means', the 3Sg of bi, followed by the 
preposition de 'to' 


(151) moj®n zo di d 9: an daz? 'I can do that’ 
n @s ke voj?n di ‘I cannot'3® 


This latter construction is the one used for eliciting permission 


36 The lenition of moj?n in negative phrases - though occasionally found in positive statements - seems to 
be due to an elided a ‘of, cf. me:z mgs ‘I am ashamed’, f@s ke ve:z ‘you are not ashamed’. The 
restriction of the genitive particle in negative statements is found in Welsh, cf. welais i fe I saw him’ v. 
welais i ddim o fe'| did not see him’. 
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(152) moj?n zo di d anty?n ? ‘can | enter 7" 
To convey unwillingness one uses 
(153) nul ke lesk®l ham d anty?n ‘he/she refuses to leave us enter’ 


Whilst appearing to be identical to the verb gul ‘asking’, it is likelier that this is originally derived 
from eoull 'will' with a consequent phonetic and semantic confusion with goul/. 


3.5 Subordinate clauses 
Subordinate clauses are triggered by a large number conjunctions, some of these conjunctions are 
followed by periphrastic constructions, others by synthetic verbal forms. In the first class are a/ag 


‘and'37, me(d) ‘but! 


(154) kap?d ut a gud yam hone-i ‘you (Sg) are capable and we know you (Sg) will win’ 
fin ut med daw e dit di'wal ‘you (Sg) are intelligent but you (Sg) must beware! 


in the second class are pe ‘when’, ma ‘if, ken ‘until’, ag'ew ‘whether’ 


(155) a'nowd vi ham pe veli ham ‘you (Sg) will know us when you (Sg) will see us’ 
don4 yef%z ma halef?s 'you (Sg) would come if you (Sg) could’ 


In one particular case 'since, as' can be conveyed with piv, which precedes a synthetic verbal 
form, or with kay, which precedes a periphrastic construction 


(156) paz la:y gej?x pix wi-ja a¥ veyjo-n? ‘do not say lies since [ know the truth’ 
fot ke la:y gej?v kay gud va a* veyjo-n? ‘do not say lies since | know the truth’ 


37 The conjunction a/ag - the second from used preceding vowels - is written ha/hag in Breton, and whilst 
the initial A- is not realised it does triggers the unvoicing of preceding voiced final stops, e.g., dek a 
dek ‘ten and ten’. 
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3.6 Relative clauses 


One of the commonest subordinate clauses is the relative clause preceded by the pre-verbal 
particle a a 'that’, Since the pre-verbal particle is almost always elided in central Breton the only 
remaining marker of the relative clause is the lenited synthetic verbal form which triggers the 


clause. 


(157) me wa:y 'l know’ 
an &j vel 'the one who sees' 
piw gavefa mon® ?' who would like to go ?' 
pet® dal've:f an dyaz® ? ‘what is that worth 7’ 


3.7 Complement clauses 


Another common subordinate clause is the complement clause also preceded by the pre-verbal 
particle a a 'that'38, almost always elided, with only the lenited synthetic verbal form marking the 


clause. 


(158) gud ya vel?s 'I know you (Sg) see! 
ali-j?z ze-b®t kig moh ? ‘do you (PI) eat pork often ?’ 
by@zo-n®g goze-am gante 'we speak Breton with them' 


The reason for the lenition of the synthetic verbal form is a pre-verbal particle a that is no longer 
realised in central Breton (except in songs). 

A new pre-verbal particle lay for complement clauses - unknown to literary Breton - has 
developed in central Breton39. 


(159) me way (lay) moh ton@ 'I know (that) you are coming! 
hem? la-ye (lay) vele kalz tyow ‘he said (that) he saw many things' 


38 Originally the pre-verbal particle for complement clauses was e/eh, which triggered mixed mutation, 
this was replaced at one time in central Breton by a so that literary Breton hemaft lavar e tiskouezo e di 
deoc'h becomes in central Breton hem? lazy zisk@-jo i di dah ‘he says he will show his house to you’. 
Apart from the initial h- of the conjugation of mond ‘going’ there remain no traces of this particle in 
central Breton. 

39 This pre-verbal particle would seem to be identical to lazy 'say’, I am indebted to R.Déry for bringing to 
my attention the fact that a number of West African languages and creoles with a West African 
substratum use the word corresponding to 'say' as a complementiser after verbs of saying, knowing, etc. 
(1988 Holme). 
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This complement clause marker - like its English counterpart 'that' - can be included or left out in 
such sentences. 

When referring to location a different relative particle is employed : lem? ‘where! 


(160) an ti lem? wan ga-n*t 'the house where I was born’ 


3.8 Negative clauses 


In central Breton there is no distinction between the form of negation of an initial negative 


statement and a negative clause 


(161) vel®s ke 'you (Sg) do not see’ 
n es ke ‘you (Sg) do not go' 


gud ya vel®s ke 'I know you (Sg) do not see! 
gud va n es ke 'I know you (Sg) do not see’ 


The elision of the vowel, if not the whole negative particle, means that the distinction in literary 
Breton between the negative particles na and ne corresponding to the positive particles a and ¢e/eh 
is no longer made in central Breton. 


However, a negative subordinate clause is initiated by nom'paz when preceding a verbnoun 


(162) la-y®d ma did nom'paz 9:¥ an dvaz?'l told you not to do that’ 
la-y°d wa bed daw nom'paz bi zo:d ‘he was told not to be silly’ 


4, Text 


The following piece is a transcription from a folk-tale by a speaker from a parish adjoining 
Plounévézel concerning a hero named Pyer de Po-Frafis whom we first find as a farmhand. 


... ag a¥ pa'tyo hul-e ke pe-w naw a® pyi:z wa gle-t t-aw. 
... and the boss (M) will-3Sg.PastHab not pay-Vn him.Dep the price was owe-PastPart to-him. 
... and the boss refused to pay him the price that was due him. 
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- "ho ! ma ga-f t-id ga--i my*h da ho-n-?d, 
- "ho | if (M) find-3Sg.PresHab to-thou (M) find-2Sg.Fut more to (M) earn-Vn, 
- "Ho ! If you think you will find more to earn, 


f-¢s ke med mond da fwet-? byo, an dyah?, f-gs ke med mond !" 
2Sg-have.Pres not but go. Vn to whip-Vn land, that, 2Sg-have.Pres not but go. Vn !" 
why do you not go to roam, that, why do you not go !" 


a pje:y da po'fyas yut, a, a hew way dy pulow®n ah? gis. pe wa 
and Pyer de Po-Frafis away, isn't it, and he on (M) side Poullaouen there. When be.3Sg.Past 
and Pyer de Po-Frafis away, isn't it, and him towards Poullaouen there. When he 


ew ba pulow?n - d a* ma-y? ze pulow?n wa ke vel byem? - tal kif?n ti 
arrive.PastPart in Poullaouen - to the time that Poullaouen be.3Sg.Past not like now - by house 
arrived in Poullaouen - at that time Poullaouen was not like now - by 


a¥ mayif?! an hin wa o* f¢vm, a wa on kavg-? tej, a pot pawy ! hez 
the smith yon be.3Sg.Past a farm, and be.3Sg.Past one load-Vn dung, and man ! he-there 
the smith's house yon there was a farm, and there was one loading dung, and man ! 


ga diw voh-9d gavg-e a® ha:y ! pe n-a gyel-?d 
with two pitchfork-Conts (M) fill-3Sg.PastHab the (M) cart ! when 3Sg-have.Past see-PastPart 
with two pitchforkfuls he filled the cart ! When he saw 


naw pje:x da po'fyas la:y d-aw : 
him.Dep Pyer de Po-Frajis say.3Sg.PresHab to-him : 
him Pyer de Po-Frafis says to him : 


- "f-@s ke ve:z fom ah® gis® de gayg-? tej, f-s ke med 
- "2Sg-have.Pres not (M) shame stay-Vn there to (M) load-Vn dung, 2Sg-have.Pres not but 
- "Are you not ashamed staying there to load dung, why do you not 


dond ganim? da fwet-? byo - nexs vel f-6z ga 
come. Vn with-me-me.Emph to whip-Vn land - strength as 2Sg-have.Pres with 
come with me to wander - the strength that you have with 
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diw voh-*t tej - gle-d wa d-it dond da 
two.Fem pitchfork-Cont of dung - owe-PastPart be.3Sg.Past to-thou come. Vn to 
two pitchforkfuls of dung - you should come to 


fwet-? bro samz ganim?.” 
whip-Vn land together with-me-me.Emph." 
roam together with me." 


- "ho ho ! fenejant-?d vel d-id ve ka--°t tya'wah h ond da 
-"ho ho ! idler-P1 like to-thou be.3Sg.PresHab find-PastPart enough VnPart (M) go-Vn to 
- "Ho ho ! enough idlers like you are found to 


fwet-? byo, n gs ke me fenejant-?d gim® ha me:z 0 byo !" 
whip-Vn land, not be.PresIndef not but idler-P1 like-this go.3Sg.PresHab out their land !" 


yt 


roam, it is only idlers like this that go out of their land 
la:y hem? d-aw. 


say.3Sg.PresHab he-here to-him. 
says he to him. 


- "fenejant-*t ! me n 0-9 ke my?h fenej@n vit?s te" lazy hew. 
- "idler-PI ! I not be-1Sg.Pres not more lazy than-thou thou.Emph" say.3Sg.PresHab he. 
- "Idlers ! Iam not lazier than you" says he. 


- "a ? ja, med ma f-iz? bed 0° havg-*t tej viz?-s ked 
-"ah ? yes, but if 2Sg-have.Cond have-PastPart a (M) load-Cont dung Cond-be.2Sg not 
-"Ah ? yes, but if you had a load of dung you would not have 


ed me:z ay vyvo, f-iz® go'ne:-d da vwed vel a* xe el 
go-PastPart out the (M) country, 2Sg-have.Cond win-PastPart thy (M) food like the ones other 
gone out of the country, you would win your food like the others 


ba * vyo me !" 
in the (M) land this !" 


" 


in this land 


-"a Vaud 
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wl "oh il 
-"Ah ” 


kayg-°d wa a¥ gayg-*t tej, pavti-2d a¥ pa'tyo gant a¥ gayg-?d 
load-PastPart be.3Sg.Past the (M) load-Cont dung, go-PastPart the boss with the (M) load-Cont 
The dung load was loaded, the boss had gone with the load 


hag oe: ... plas-ez o* ha:y el di'veg a*® bevn tej. pje:v da po'fxas 
and uh ... place-3Sg.Pret a (M) cart other in-front the heap dung, Pyer de P6-Frafis 
and uh ... placed another cart in front of the dung heap, Pyer de P6-Frafis 


lary d-aw 
say.3Sg.PresHab to-him 
says to him 


- "te lary di wa-n fenej?n 2" 
- "thou say.3Sg.PresHab to-me Past.be-1Sg lazy ?" 
- "You told me I was lazy ?" 


- "ja, pana've se n ef?-s ke da fwet- byo!" 
- "yes, were it not that not Cond-go-2Sg not to whip-Vn land !" 
- "Yes, otherwise you would not go to roam !" 


- "di'gas d-i de vah." la:y hew. 
- "bring to-me thy pitchfork." say.3Sg.PresHab he. 
- "Bring me your pitchfork." says he. 


pje:y da po'fyas tap-?d a* voh, plant-? nej ba * beyn tej, 
Pyer de P6-Frafis take-Vn the pitchfork, plonk-Vn her.Dep in the heap dung, 
Pyer de P6-Frajis takes the pitchfork, plonks it into the dung heap, 


zev-?| nej gis? hy-®1 ma n-a gal-?d, lesk-*I nej da 
lift-Vn her.Dep like-that high as 3Sg.-have.Past can-Vn, leave-Vn her.Dep to 
lifts it thus as high as he could, lets it 


gwe-w way a* ha:y, fyik-? a¥ hazy din'da:n. 
(M) fall-Vn on the (M) cart, squash-Vn the (M) cart underneath. 
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fall on the cart, squashes the cart underneath. 


-"o !" lary hew, "pet® f-9z gye-d ah? ? pet” f-92z 
- "oh !" say,3Sg.PresHab he, “what 2Sg-have.Pres do-PastPart there ? what 2Sg-have.Pres 
- "Oh !" said he, "what have you done there ? What have you 


gve-d ah? ?" 
do-PastPart there ?" 
done there ?" 


- "ba, te la-y-e di wi-j-en ke kavg-? tej. 
- "well, thou say-3Sg.PastHab to-me (M) know-1Sg.PastHab not load-Vn dung. 
- "Well, you told to me I did not know how to load dung. 


gyel-?d y-es lay wi-j-a kavg-? tej. 
see-Vn (M) do-2Sg.PresHab that (M) know-1Sg.PresHab load-Vn dung. 
You sce that I know how to load dung. 


dgz ganim?." 
come.2Sg.Imp with-me-me.Emph." 
Come with me." 


- "ja, me ma ba'txo | ma ba'tzo !" 
- "yes, but my (M) boss ! my (M) boss !" 
- "Yos, but my boss ! my boss !" 


- "y-es ke bilu ga hez, fom-?s ked da fi'law naw ! 
- "(M) do-2Sg.PresHab not worry with he-there, stay-2Sg.PresHab not to listen. Vn him.Dep ! 
- "Do not fret yourself about him, do not stay to listen to him ! 


dgz ganim?, da-m do fwet-? byo !" 
Come.2Sg.Imp with-me-me.Emph, go-1P1.Imp to whip-Vn land !" 
Come with me, let us go roaming !" 


a hew - a¥ havg-*¥ tej - da h¢-j-? pje:y da po'fyas 
and he - the (M) load-er dung - to follow-Vn Pyer de P6-Fraiis. 
And he - the dung loader - followed Pyer de P6-Frafis. 
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The relater of this tale had lived for over half a century in a large French conurbation when this 
particular performance of the tale was recorded onto tape. Adaption to an urban and gallicised 
lifestyle might explain the use of pa'tyo 'boss' (F. patron) rather than the expected mest 'master’, 
Strikingly absent in this extract is me(d) ‘quoth', which is otherwise very common in central 
Breton. 
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